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FOREWORD 


One of the most critical problems in the field of education today 
is the need to deal with the educational handicaps of the growing 
numbers of culturally deprived children who live in depressed urban 
neighborhoods of large metropolitan areas. 

There has developed in recent years a growing realization among 
educators, social scientists, and others that culturally deprived school- 
children cannot develop their potential unless they are provided with 
more educational and cultural opportunities than they typically 
receive. * 

The educational handicaps of disadvantaged schoolchildren stem, 
in large part, from their culturally deprived home life. It follows 
that programs to improve the educational opportunities of these chil- 
dren are enhanced when accompanied by efforts to enlist the active 
cooperation of parents in the education of their children. Culturally 
deprived adults also require assistance in developing and improving 
their abilities, skills^.and talents in order that they may develop into 
better homemakers, parents, and citizens. 

This bulletin reports some promising practices for providing such 
services found in 20 schools located in depressed residential neigh- 
borhoods of 5 large urban school districts. 

Tha, Office of Education wishes to extend its sincere appreciation 
to the administrators and other school personnel who cooperated in 
the preparation of this bulletin. 

Eric R. Baber, 
Assistant Commissioner , 
Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education , . 
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Director , Administration of 
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FACING THE CHALLENGE v 

Sixty-one percent of the American population in 1960 lived in 
metropolitan areas. It is estimated that, by 1980, 70 to 75 percent 
of the total population will be lifting in cities of 50,000 or more, 
or in their environs. Metropolitan growth has intensified many urban 
social problems, most of which have had repercussions on the public 
schools. 

a As North American cities grow bigger,” observes Havighurst, 
“they tend to become stratified by income, socioeconomic status, race, 
and other social characteristics. A process of segregation takes place 
through the moves that families make in search />f ‘better’ living con- 
ditions. People who can afford it move to a ‘better’ section of the 
city or to a suburb, and their places are taken by people below them 
in social status.” 1 

Ha vighurst refers to “the urban lower class school with its growing 
socioecomonic segregation” as “a 20th Qentury phenomenon of the 
American city.” This growing condition lh the inner city is pre- 
senting school personnel with compelling challenges. 

These challenges have led many schools serving depressed urban 
ureas to introduce enrichment and remedial practices designed to max- 
imize and expand the educational opportunities of culturally deprived 
schoolchildren. Such innovations include modifications and enrich- 
ment of curriculum content, improved instructional materials, new 
ways of organizing the school and the classroom, assignment of spe- 
cialized staff personnel to the schools, and strengthened inservice 
training of teachers to equip them to deal with ^he problems of work- 
ing in a depressed area. ^ 

The effectiveness of such programs and services depends, in part, 
upon citizen understanding of school objectives and their support 
of fchd participation in school activities. Growing recognition of the 

1 Robert J. Harifbartt The Ur bom Lower Clin School, i paper presented at t be 
Human Development Sjmpoilom, University of Chicago, April 14, 1962, 
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SCHOOL-HOME PARTNERSHIP 


reciprocal relation between school and home in the education of 
children has led to increased involvement by parents as partners in 
the school enterprise. Organized parent-teacher groups that seek to 
unite the forces of home and school, notably the National Congress 
of Parents and ‘Teachers, continue to grow and to exert increasing 
influence to improve local schools. , 

In addition, such practices as visits to homes by classroom teachers 
and pupil personnel workers, teacher-parent conferences, parent- 
teacher study groups and workshops, parent education classes, citi- 
zen advisory committees for public schools, and voluntary parent 
, assistance in school activities are becoming increasingly important in 
-'•efforts to strengthen school-home relations in local school systems. 


Nature oftto Problem 


• e 

Since the end of World War II, population mobility and shifts in 
the large cities of the Nation have been characterized by the move- 
ment of middle- and upper-incOme residents to the suburbs and in- 
migration of unskilled and semiskilled low-income families, who set- 
tle in depressed neighborhoods of the iniier city. Typically, these 
culturally deprived newcomers to the city are members of disad- 
vantaged racial minorities or impoverished white citizens. 

Neighborhoods which contain a predominance of low-income resi- 
dents whose cultural patterns are at variance with those predominat- 
ing in the larger society present extraordinary challenges to school 
personnel Children from an impoverished physical and social en- 
vironment bring attitudes, expectations, and motivations to the school 
which are often very different from, and which may conflict with, 
the values which the school, as a social institution, is attempting to 
inculcate. 

Often, culturally disadvantaged schoolchildren are characterized by 
academic retardation and nonpromotion. They do poorly on tests of 
general intelligence and scholastic aptitude. In addition, they present 
discipline and behavior problems and appear to be apathetic and in- 
different toward academic work m school and home-study assign- 
ments. These problems vary in nature, extent, and intensity among 
different urban locales, and different, ethnic and racial groups.* 

It is generally recognized that the home bears a significant respon- 
aibility for a schoolchild’s attendance, motivation, and academic 

. ’’**!]**,“ 'Tact*™ Affecting Macattoaal Attelaacnt la Dtprewcd Uitan 
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* 

achievement in school. In depressed neighborhoods, culturally de- 
prived parents, often preoccupied with bare economic survival, pro- 
vide little if any stimulation of their children’s, intellectual growth. 
Typically, these parents do not prepare their children for the school 
experience, nor do they complement and reinforce classroom activities 
or plan for their children’s education beyond high school. 

In this connection, James B. Conant’s major conclusion in his study 
of school contrasts in the 10 largest cities in the Nation is that u to 
l a considerable degree, what a school should do and can do is deter- 
mined by the status and ambition of the families being served.” fte 
points to the deleterious effect^ on pupil motivation and academic 
achievement resulting from a culturally impoverished home life. And 
he suggests that the present blocks to children's educational progress 
in the most depressed areas of the large cities can be removed if their 
parents can be induced to adopt a positive attitude toward the school 
and if large-scale adult education programs can be made available 
to them. He calls for “new procedures” and “imaginative approaches” 
to achieve these objectives. 3 

And in her study of culturally deprived schoolchildren in one of 
the largest cities in the Nation, Patricia Cayo Sexton states that “in a 
very real sense, parents are responsible for the success or failure of 
their children in school.” Observing that a child is a reflection of 
parental attitudes, values, skills, and levels of understanding, Miss 
Sexton states that “the schools must seek the help and cooperation 
of parents if they want to change the behavior of students.” She fur- 
ther comments that “involving culturally deprived parents in school 
affairs, will require much more /than written invitations or a sharp 
complaining phone ca)1 from the principal about their child’s be- 
havior.” “It will require,” she insists, “waVm encouragement, school 
activities that are interesting, and programsythat make sense.” 4 


J Use of Term “Culturally Deprived 99 

{ r 

The term “Culturally deprived” will be used in this study to refer 
to low-income Durban citizens who reside in depressed urban neigh- 
borhoods, that /is; the slum sections or transitional areas of the inner 
city. Many oT ^hese citizens are recent in-migrants from rural areas 
of the Nation why Are disoriented to urban living patterns. 

* James B. Con ant. \ Blums and Suburbs, A Commentary on Schools in Metropolitan 
Arons . New York : Mcfrtaw-HUl Book Company, 19*1, p. 25. 

* Patricia Cayo 8exlb&. Education and Income , Inequalities of Opportunity in Our 
PubHo Bohocis. New fork: Tbe Viking Prew, 19411, p. 111-12. 
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The term contains some unfortunate connotations— the implication, 
for example, that as a subculture in American urban society, the living 
patterns of low-income groups are a subtraction from, or a deviant 
form of, middle-class values. Some sociologists observe that disad- 
vantaged in-migrants to the city possess many positive characteristics 
and attributes of their own, that it is unrealistic, and at Ieast^ ques- 
tionable, to have all children reject any deviations from middle-class 
standards.* 

Nevertheless, “culturally deprived,” as a descriptive term, has been 
widely employed in recent years both by practitioners and academi- 
cians in education and the social sciences. The term is useful in de- 
noting an identifiable set of attitudes and behavior patterns which 
prevail among many of the in-migrants who settle in the inner city* 
Culturally deprived parents tend to be semiskilled or unskilled, with 
little formal education and low levels of aspiration. * In contemplat- 
ing their future and that of their children, many of these parents 
feel alienated from the mainstream of society. They have limited 
access to, and limited acquaintance with, the social amenities and such 
cultural manifestations as art exhibits, concerts, theater, “good” litera- 
ture, and the like. Unfamiliar with, and often hostile to, urban living 
patterns, they ttiM to be in conflict with the values, standards, and 
norms generally accepted by contemporary middle-class society. As a 
result, their children, lacking opportunities and experiences provided 
by more advantaged homes, are handicapped in school. No ethnic or 
racial group i$ homogeneous with respect to these characteristics. 

For purposes of literary convenience, the terms “educationally de- 
prived,” “deprived,” “disadvantaged,” “underprivileged,” and “of a 
lower socioeconomic group” will be used interchangeably with “cul- 
turally deprived” in this publication. 


Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this investigation was to identify, describe, and 
analyze some practices designed to improve and strengthen school- 
home relations in depressed urban neighborhoods of selected large 
cities To achieve this objective, an effort was made to gather in- 
formation on school-initiated practices whose direct or indirect pur- 

•Mleanor Leacock. "Comment," to Mincrttp Qranpand Cl Me Bto* up ti Ratotst to 
Bodmt and PanonaUtp Factor* %n Scholastic Achievement, Martin DetiUcb, ed. Ithaca. 
W.Y. : Cornell Uni Ten tty, 1MO. 
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pose was to assist culturally deprived parents to develop positive 
attitudes toward schooling and to increase their responsibility for 
their children, the school program, and community affairs. 


Outline of Procedures 


In order to carry out the purpose of the investigation; field visits 
were made to selected schools serving deprived urban neighborhoods 
in five large urban school districts. The following, school systems 
participated in this study: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, 111.; Detroit, 
f Mich. ; Philadelphia, Pa. ; and St. Louis, Mo. / 

The 20 participating schools in these district^ were selected because 
of their efforts to improve school-home relations as part of a program 
to provide increased educational opportunities for disadvantaged 
children and youth. 

T^ie information for this study was gathered through personal inter- 
views with selected members of the professional school staff in the par- 
ticipating schools. Interviews were conducted with principals, class- 
room teachers, and other personnel on . the staff or attached to tjhe 
school whose major or exclusive responsibility was to work with the 
parents of school children. These staff members included school- 
home agents, parent education counselors, social workers, health 
specialists, home economists, visiting teachers, and others. Whenever 
possible, activities designed to improve school-home relations were 
observed in operation, such as parent education classes and clubs, 
l preschool observation classes, block club meetings, and the like. 

^ The interviewees were encouraged to describe school-initiated prac- 
tices which, in their professional judgment, appeared to be either 
promising or effective in improving and strengthening school-home 
relations. Because of the differences in approach among the schools 
in dealing with the problem with which this study is concerned, and 
because of the wide range of responsibilities assumed by personnel 
who participated in this study, the questions put to the interviewees 
varied widely. 


i 
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Chapter II 

NEIGHBORHOOD SETTINGS OF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 

9 

Local public schools tend to reflect the attitudes and aspirations 
of the citizens they serve. Schools which serve communities in which 
the residents are in favored socioeconomic circumstances benefit from 
both the economic and moral support which such citizens provide. 
Middle-class parents tend to take an active interest in school affairs 
and, sharing interests and value patterns similar to those of school per- 
sonnel, maintain a relatively close relationship with them in support 
of the educational program. 

On the other hand, in disadvantaged urban neighborhoods, school 
personnel must deal with the problem of establishing and sustaining 
meaningful relationships with parents whose socioeconomic circum- 
stances are different from their own. 

NmgnDOfDooa cnncwttucs 

The participating schools were located in the inner core of five large 
cities, sometimes referred to as “gray,” or transitional, areas. Located 
in the oldest part of the city,_ these neighborhoods were characterized 
by substandard dwellings which house racial and cultural minority 
groups. ■ Typically, the residents were in-migrants from rural areas 
who found difficulty in adjusting to urban living patterns. \ 

Many of the dwellings in these neighborhoods, built prior to or 
shortly after the turn of the century, showed signs of decay and 
obsolescence. Characteristically, some of the 2-story and 3-story 
private homes had been converted into multiple-family dwellings by 
absentee landlords and had been rented to families with many 
children. 

Some of the participating schools were located in areas which had 
been or were undergoing dramatic physical changes. These were 
urban renewal areas, where public low-rent housing projects had been 

6 
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erected — either 2-story dwelliriga or, more commonly, high-rise 
apartments, ; ' ' 

These neighborhoods were transitional in both physical and social 
terms. In many cases the multiple-family dwellings had been deterio- 
rating for many years; some were already dilapidated. Still other 
dwellings had been condemned and were boarded up. The neighbor- 
hoods were characterized by high pc^lation-density and excessive 
mobility. The shift in the ethnic and racial composition of the popu- 
lation in some of the neighborhoods in which the participating schools 
were located had been swift and dramatic, having taken place within 
a 10- to 15-year period. 

Typically, the school building in the depressed neighborhoods was 
an island surrounded by physical deterioration and social impoverish- 
ment- Bars, cheap roominglmuses, vacant lots, dilapidated buildings, 
warehouses, garages, dirty streets, and unsightly sidewalks were char- 
acteristic landmarks of many of these neighborhods. 

In urban renewal areas, low-cost publicly supported high-rise apart- 
ments typically commanded the view of an immediate area which 
included stretches of highway, a small asphalt playground, a modest 
lawn, and, of course, the lone school building. 

riraapiunj scnoorc 

The participating schools consisted of 15 elementary and 5 secondary 
schools. All of the elementary schools housed kindergarten classes — 
eight of them housed grades 1 through 6 ; six of them, grades 1 through 
8 ; and one of them, grades 1 through 4. One junior high school housed 
grades 7 and 8, and four of them housed grades 7 through 9. 

Four of the 20 schools were built before the turn of the century, and 
eight of them, between 1950 and 1960. Three schools were built in the 
first quarter, and five in the second quarter, of the present century. 

Of the 15 elementary schools, 5 had pupil enrollments below 1,000; 
2, above 2,000; 1 had 1,700; "and another, 1,800. In the remaining 6 
elementary schools, pupil enrollment ranged between 1,000 and 1,500. 
In the secondary schools, pupil enrollment in 1 was below 1,000; in 3, 
between 1,500 and 1,800 ; and in the remaining school, 2,300. 

The high popil-tumover in some of the schools reflected the transient 
nature of the families in these neighborhoods. According to the 
principals who were interviewed, the nature of housing had some 
relation to mobility of residents. In the substandard dwellings, popu- 
lation turnover was generally high ; in low-cost public housing units — 
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whether high-rise apartments or single-family dwellings— population 
tended to be relatively stable. • 

In most of the older school buildings, the 13 built before 1950, 
repairs and renovations, especially improved lighting, had taken place. 
The basic physical' structure, however, tended to restrict the educa- 
tional programs and services designed to serve pupils and the adults 
in the neighborhood. 

The schools were typically located near the center of the neighbor- 
hood they served. Most of the elementary schools were within walk* 
ing distance of the farthest homes in the attendance area. 

The junior high schools drew pupils from a number of elementary 
schools and served a less homogeneous population than the more 
physically circumscribed elementary schools. 

A few of the schools had been on double-session to accommodate the 
rapidinflux of large families which had moved into the neighborhood 
in a relatively short period of time. 



Status of Families 

Tire families served by. the participating schools in the inner city 
were typically recent in-migrants— Negroes from the South and whites 
from many, rurol areas. Many of the interviewees commented that 
often the newcomers found extreme difficulty in adjusting to an envi- 
ronment which contrasted so sharply with the one they were familiar 
with. The residents in the neighboriioods, some of the interviewees 
stated, had not formed a sense of identification with their new 
environment. 

School principals and other members of the school staffs observed 
that many single-parent families resided in their neighborhoods, and 
they called attention to other evidences of unstable or disorganized 
family life. They further stated that many families received various 
forms of public assistance and surplus government food; others had 1 
improper diets and suffered from inadequate medical care. 

Many of the interviewees also cited the apparent low level of formal 
education of parents and their inability to help their children succeed 
in school. Some of the newcomers, they said, appeared to be dis- 
oriented and maladjusted to urban living patterns, and were suspicious 
and fearful of the school and school personnel. And there were few 
neighborliood leaders who could participate in school and community 
affairs and inspire others to do the same. - 

The principal of Ludlow (Philadelphia) made the following com- 
ment about the area which his school serves: “There is little stability 
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here and few characteristics of a traditional community. Families 
in the area are constantly on the m^ve, and this movement is reflected 
in our exceedingly high rate of pupil-turnover, which was 85 percent 
Shis year (1962). There is a dearth of community leadership in the 
neighborhood and an absence of religious, recreational, or social 
agencies.” 

The debilitating effects on pupil motivation and achievement in a 
depressed neighborhood were described by the principal of Dunbar 
(Philadelphia) as follows; 

The children who (row tip in this environment — an encapsulated Negro 
neighborhood— are generally deprived of the experiences that are prerequi- 
site to maximum success in school subjects. The lack of cobealveneae within 
the family combined with the impact of substandard community life cause 
some children to develop a negative self-image or a lack of self-esteem. 
Under adverse physical and social conditions, still other children set un- 
worthy goals and select the superficial symbols of success as most desirable. 

The principal of Dunbar observed further that the greatest difficulty 
which the school staff faces in working with children and their parents 
in the neighborhood is that “motivational and aspirational factors 
that might lead to academic achievement are practically nonexistent” 

In a neighborhood which had changed rapidly within a few years, 
a social worker serving Douglas (Chicago) called attention to the deep 
frustrations of both children and their parents who lived in the re- 
cently built high-rise (17-story) public housing units. “The recrea- 
tional facilities in this area are very limited,” she observed. “Parks 
and play areas, as well as community health services and cultural re- 
sources are nonexistent, and there is no public library in the district.” 
She added, “The residents in the high-rise apartments often suffer 
from an acute sense of isolation. They respond to the seeming indif- 
ference of the outside world with an indifference of their own.” 

With respect to the high mobility rate of residents within the 
neighborhoods served by the participating schools, the principal at 
Henderson ( Baltimore) called attention to the unsettling effect of 
such mobility on children and parents. “Some of our schoolchildren,” 
he observed, “have shifted from house to house as many as 10 times 
during a school year. A pupil who has been in our school for some 
5 years may have moved within the immediate area as often as 20 
times.” He added, “Some of the residents pay 2 weeks’ rent in 
advance. Then they get behind in their payments, and just before 
they are to be evicted because of nonpayment, they move — but not far 
from their previous dwelling.” 

Other interviewees called attention to the many psychological prob- 
lems which beset members of culturally deprived families. They 
pointed out that the problems faced by mothers who headed single- 

/ ■ 
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parent households were particularly acute. Many of these mothers 
found the many responsibilities at home, which they had to handle 
without the assistance and cooperation of a marital partnexyover- 
whe lining. 

Thus, the exponentially poor background of parents, their inability 
to provide their children with an intellectually stimulating home life 
in preparation for school, their lack of knowledge concerning ways 
to support school and classroom, activities, and the social distance 
existing between them and school personnel were cited by the inter- 
viewees as aomp of the characteristic obstacles which had to be over- 
come in order to achieve closer school-home relations. 




PRACTICES TO IMPROVE SCHOOL-HOME RELATIONS 


Given the physical and social setting described in chapter H, what’ 
types of practices did staff personnel in the participating schools 
develop to enhance school-home interaction as part of a conce rted 
effort to expand the educational opportunities of schoolchildren I 
_ This chapter will present examples of promising practices initiated 
' by the various schools to reach that objective. 

The chapter is divided into three major sections. The first section 
deals with administrative procedures, including program planning, 
administrative oiganization, staffing, and surveys of home and neigh- 
borhood conditions. The succeeding section sets forth various prac- 
tices undertaken by the participating schools for enlisting the aid 
of parents in the education of their children. The final section de- 
scribes a wide variety of school-initiated activities to assist fwrent e 
to develop their abilities and improve home and community life. 

In reading about these practices and activities, the reader should 
keep in mind the limitations of this study. Only a modest number of 
schools in a few cities were selected for study. Staff members in these 
schools had to deal with certain problems related to school-home 
relations which loomed, larger in some neighborhoods than in others. 
Because of limited material and human resources, administrators were 
compelled to single out only a few problems to work on. Thus, the 
practices reported in this publication are examples of attempts made 
by certain schools to deal with problems accorded priority at the time 
of the investigation. 

urpnzmc mminsviiivi rrocsdurtj 

Perhaps the most important responsibility of the school administra- 
tor is decision-making. The educational practitioner, faced with the 
challenging set of community conditions described in chapter II, con- 
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ditiona which inevitably and forcefully affect the school program, 
must make decisions regarding, courses of action to improvb educa- 
tional opportunities of pupils. I 

In older to make appropriate decisioQMtdministrators in the par- 
ticipating schools emphasized the need ^educational planning based 
on staff consideration of needs, probletns^and issues. Such planning 
invariably included discussions of mtyhods to improve and strengthen 
school-home relations. 

Administrative procedures for improving school-home relations 
varied among the participating schools in the five cities. Typically, 
such procedures included orienting the staff to the problem, providing 
inservice training, developing specific objectives, assigning staff re- 
sponsibilities, and gathering information on home and neighborhood 
conditions. 

The schools in Detroit and Philadelphia which participated in this 
study were part of the Great Cities School Improvement Program. 
Their programs for culturally deprived pupils were partially sup- 
ported by the Ford Foundation. 1 

The program in one of the participating schools in District 11, 
Chicago, was also part of the Great Cities Project, and the programs 
in two schools in the same district were partially supported by funds 
from the Wjaboldt Foundation, provided to National College in 
Evanston. The programs in the two participating schools in District 

13 were not subsidized by outside sources. * 

The programs in behalf of culturally deprived children in the par- 
ticipating schools of Baltimore and St. Louis were also financed from 
public funds made generally available to all schools in the district. 

The appendix contains more detailed information about the five 
school systems, the amounts and duration of foundation funds, the 
grade organization and size of individual schools, and the neighbor- 
hood setting of each school building. 

Staff PM* 

Staff personnel in Detroit took part in organized efforts to deal with 
the problem of identifying more closely with the culturally deprived 
child and his family. “We were acutely aware,” observed the director 
of the project, “of the need for school staff to achieve more under- 
standing and mpre objective reactions to the different background of 

* The Graft Cittoe School Improvement Project to a cooperative effort by the public 
achool lyitema of 10 of America's largest cjttoe to provide better educational oppor- 
tunities for culturally deprived children In depressed urban neighborhood*. The school 
proframa are partly supported by funds from the Ford Foundation. 
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the children/ their families, and the neighborhoods from which they 
come.” 

During the summer of 1959, preceding the initiation of the project, 
a 1-week orientation workshop was held for approximately 100 key 
persons in the project schools. In succeeding summers school per- 
sonnel new to the system have taken part in similar orientation work- 
shops. In addition, staffs of the individual schools meet in discussion 
groups in order to focus more directly on the particular social condi- 
tions prevailing in their neighborhoods. 

The workshop, according to the director of the Detroit project, can 
be a useful inservioe training tool for informing teachers about charac- 
teristics and needs of the culturally deprived child and his parents. 
He emphasized that the participation of consultants in child psy- 
chology, sociology, urban renewal, and urban in-migration serves to 
broaden and deepen the outlook of classroom teachers. The director 
observed further, “The important changes in the perception of 
teachers toward the disadvantaged parent occur only as they become 
aware of and involved in the process of change in regular contact with 
t h e m .” He emphasized that “modification of undesirable attitudes and 
increased understanding oome fbout through providing working re- 
lationships between school and home and a continuing awareness on 
our part that the staff bears a large responsibility for initiating good 
relations.” 

The staff of the Detroit schools developed a hypothesis that the 
problems of pupils with limited socioeconomic backgrounds could be 
effectively approached through modifications in organizational pat- 
terns within the school and in instructional methods. Appearing 
among the five objectives of the program was the following : “Involv- 
ing parents and the community and milinting their aid in supporting 
the work of the school*” 

Staff personnel in Philadelphia also participated in workshops 
which featured presentations by social scientists concerning the prob- 
lems and needs of culturally deprived children and adults. Five- weak 
su mmer workshops haVb been held each summer since 1950. 

In 1950, consultants in the behavioral sciences met with staff mem- 
bers of the participating schools to help plan the project. The sessions 
were designed to develop staff inaig h f . into the causes and th e nature 
of cultural deprivation and to highlight the particular needs of chil- 
dren from exponentially poor backgrounds. In addition, inservioe 
trai nin g courses were offered in curriculum development and instruc- 
tional methods in connection with such children. 

In focusing on parent participation in the school program, staff per- 
sonnel formulated three objectives: (1) to motivate parents to Maim* 
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increasing responsibility for the solution of family, community, and 
school problems, (2) to develop interest and understanding of the 
democratic way of life among parents through a program that would 
coordinate the efforts of the school and other social agencies, and (3) 
to identify and meet the unique and pressing cultural and social needs 
of the families in these communities. 

The general purpose of the Value Sharing Project begun at Doolittle 
(Chicago) and subsequently extended to other elementary schools, im 
eluding Eineteiny is to promote the optimum development of each pupil 
by improving the influences which bear on the school, home, and neigh- 
borhood. The major goal of the project is to maximize the social 
valuetrof the preadolescent <^>ild. The director of the project states: 
‘‘Our purpose is to help each child, teacher, and parent realize his own 
worth by fulfilling his social needs so that his full energies can be 
freed to develop his abilities creatively and productively. We are oon- 
cemf*t with every phase of the child's life which affects his educability. 
This concern leads us to include parents in program planning and en- 
courage them to implement the school program in their homes.” 

In St, Louis the Director of the Banneker District, concerned about 
the eighth-grade test scores (Iowa Test of Basic Skills), which were 
low compared with those in other districts in the city and also with the 
national norms, met with the school faculties in each of the 23 schools 
in the district. The director challenged the administrators and teach- 
ers to adopt a positive attitude toward the academic potential of the 
children and to “quit teaching by IQ.” He illustrated the distortion 
that can take place when teachers are preoccupied with IQ scores of 
the pupils by recounting the incident of a classroom teacher who gave 
differential treatment to her students on the basis of their IQ’a. At 
the end of the semester, she discovered to her horror that the IQ scores 
she had recorded were actually the students’ locker numbers! The 
director challenged the principals and teachers in the individual 
schools to compete with each other in raising pupil test scores in read- 
ing, language, and arithmetic. 

In launching “Operation Motivation,” the director of the Banneker 
District observed, “We knew that parental attitudes and home con- 
ditions had much to do with the poor progress of their schoolchil- 
dren.” He cited the i rregular attendance of many schoolchildren, the 
crowded and noisy home condit ions which were not conducive to study, 
and the generally spiritless attitude of parents toward schooling. 
“We realized,” he stated, “that unless parents joined us in our efforts, 
gains in pupil achievement would be hard to make and even harder to 
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maintain after the novelty of the first few months of the program 
wore off. The structure of our program had to rest on & firm founda- 
tion of parent understanding and support if it was to succeed.” 

During' staff planning in the participating schools in Baltimore, 
school principals emphasized various methods of increasing school- 
home interaction. The principal of Carrollton organized a program 
with his staff that emphasized visits to homes by staff members. He 
explained, M We waht to encourage greater parent participation in 
school activities, which is lacking in this neighborhood. Typically, 
a parent here only thinks of coming to school when Johnny is to be 
suspended for hitting someone in the eye. We want to get away from 
that. Our first job,” he pointed out, u is to acquaint the staff with 
the imperative need of enlisting parent participation in school activi- 
ties. Our primary method is personal contact through home visits.” 

At 3ft, Royal the* primary means of improving school -home relations 
was through publicizing an open-door policy for parents and other 
adults in the neighborhood. At B^idernon the principal called atten- 
tion to staff efforts in identifying “hard to reach” mothers of large^ * 
families who were in particular need of professional assistance to be- 
come more competent parents* And at Columbus the primary ap-4f 
p roach in reaching parents was through cooperative efforts with non- 
school community agencies. 

TpWldtlMl PvwmI 

Many of the school principals called attention to the need for spe- 
cialized personnel to enhance the effectiveness of communication be- 
tween the school staff and homes in the neighborhoods. 

In Detroit a sociologist employed to work with the project director 
contributes her specialized knowledge to program efforts directed 
toward improving school-home relations. And in that program, a 
new staff position was created — that of school -community agent 
These agents are full-time workers in the individual schools. Some 
of them are professionally trained persons with fifth-year degrees in 
social work, and all are experienced in working with community agen- 
cies. They are primarily concerned with involving parents in school- 
sponsored activities and assisting adults to participcU* in community 
groups. A large part of their time is spent in working with parents 
in organizing classes and clubs held after school hours and in the eve- 
ning in the school building. Since the participating schools in Detroit 
provide late-aftemoon and evening programs and services for adults, 
the agents worir from late morning through the evening. 
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The agents receive referrals from teachers through the principals 
and make home visits to determine how they can assist parents to help 
their child succeed in school. In turn, they inform the teachers and 
other school staff members about home conditions which may be ad- 
versely influencing the academic progress or behavior of a schoolchild. 
“The school-community agent,” observed the director of the project, 
“is a solver of personal and neighborhood problems, impartial arbiter 
of achool-f amily issues, a go-between, and an open forum for neighbor- 
hood opinion.” 

. The school-home liaison person in Philadelphia is called a school- 
community coordinator. Unlike his counterpart in Detroit, he is not 
professionally trained. The coordinators are carefully selected in 
each neighborhood on the basis of their leadership qualities and the 
high status they enjoy among their neighbors. 

These coordinators make both routine and special calls to the homes 
of the pupils! They perform many functions, ranging from inform- 
ing parents about school programs and activities to providing direct 
assistance in the home on planning meals, housekeeping, budgeting, 
and related matters. During home visits, they appeal to the pride of 
- parents in their children, suggesting ways in which parents can help 
their children succeed in school. They call on parents who neglect to 
send their children to health clinics to correct defects, encourage par- 
ents to overcome their apathy toward schooling by assisting them to 
enroll in classes provided by the Division of Adult Education, and 
encourage parents to assume increased responsibility for their chil- 
dren’s social and cultural lives. 

In the school attendee area at Ludlow (Philadelphia), where the 
population is one-third Puerto Rican, an additional school-community 
coordinator of Puerto Rican descent was added to the staff in order to 
establish more effective relations with the Puerto Rican families. 

At Doolittle and Einstein (Chicago) consultants for the project in- 
clude a full-time school social worker and two part-time parent-educa- 
tion counselors employed by the cooperating college. At Douglas a 
special staff for the Chicago Project (see page 69) includes a full-time 
home economist, a parent-education counselor, a full-time psychiatric 
social worker, and a teacher who visits homes after school. 

Typically, pupil personnel workers cooperated with regular staff 
members in establishing and maintaining more effective school-home 
interaction. Those professional workers assigned to one or more 
schools included school social workers, attendance officers, school 
nurses, and guidance counselors. 
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Sump of Hamt and FamHjr Condlttau 

In the participating schools, efforts were made to identify quantita- 
tive and qualitative factors concerning family and home life which 
might adversely affect the pupil’s learning, sooial aUitudee, and emo- 
tional adjustment in the school setting. 

School principals encouraged members of their staffs to visit the" 
homes of their pupils. The principals stressed the great value of such 
face-to-face contacts in the home setting in order for the staff to gain 
insights into the home conditions. In many of the schools the prin- 
cipals asked pupil p&sonnel workers to share with staff members 
-information on home conditions which they had obtained through per- 
sonal visits. Social workers often assumed responsibility 0 for inter- 
preting such information during these staff meetings. 

In Detroit the sociologist on the project staff used a copy of the 
census reports of population characteristics for a standard metro- 
politan statistical area , 1 which in Detroit includes three counties. 
Since the census data for urbanized areas are detailed according to 
census tracts, she identified the tracts contained within a single school- 
attendance area. Locating the school district boundaries on the tract 
map, she recorded the required information, including the ethnic 
composition of pupils and adults, median family income, occupation 
distribution of males and females, status of housing, and the like. 
The data, prepared in tabular form, were interpreted by the sociologist 
to staff members of the project schools, including school-community 
agents. 

Among the specialized school personnel who gather information on 
home conditions in the participating schools in Philadelphia, is the 
school nurse. The nurse maintains forms containing socioeconomic 
information on the families of ‘each child in the school. These forms 
are prepared for the purpose of gathering information on home con- 
ditions which may adversely affect a child’s learning or behavior in 
school. The information includes the number of family members in 
the household ; number of children; occupation of parents, if working; 
weekly family income; rent paid per month; and the names of 'welfare 
agencies providing assistance to the family. L 

“We believe that such information is essential in helping the staff 
to understand the physical and emotional problems which our children 

‘The concept of a “Standard Metropolitan Stadetleal Area” <8 MSA) haa been de- 
veloped to meet the need for preeeatatSoo of feoeral-pdrpoee etatletleo by ajenciea of the 
Federal Government By definition, an 8 MSA moat contain nt leant 1 dtp of at leant 
50.000 inhabitant*, and moat have eponoalc and facial rahrtftonahlpo with coatffnom 
couatlea. 
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and their parents bring to us,” commented the principal at Dunbar. 
“The information aids the nurse in recommending to the family public 
and private social agencies which can help them with specific 
problems.” 

The Division of Adult Education and the staff of 3ft. Royal (Balti- 
more) conducted a 6-session institute, Open Line: A Conversation 
between School and Community . The purpose of the institute, held 
from 3 : 00 to 5 : 00 p.m. once every 2 weeks for 6 sessions, was to define 
and discuss family and community conditions which affect behavior 
and performance of children and youth. In addition, participants in 
the sessions explored existing strengths and weaknesses in the family 
and community; formulated and discussed approaches and solutions 
to the problems raised; and defined the roles and responsibilities of 
school, family, and community agencies and groups in bringing about 
improvement in the" lives of school children. 

In the first session, classroom teachers identified^ adverse home and 
community conditions affecting the behavior and academic perform- 
ance of pupils. In th$ second session, residents of the community, 
mostly housewives, identified problems from their point of view. In 
succeeding sessions sociologists, psychologists, and other specialists, 
who servod as observers at the first two sessions, analyzed and inter- 
preted their observations of the sessions, after which the entire group 
sought to define roles and explore possible approaches that the school 
could take to improve school-home relations. 

School personnel during the first session of the institute had identi- 
fied factors in the school that inhibited better relations with the home. 
At the end of the 6- week session searching questions were formulated 
by the school staff, including “How can we help parents become more 
cooperative participants in assuming their responsibilities in guiding 
and directing their children?” “What are ,the ways in which the 
school can make its programs and policies known to parents?” 

At C olumbue ( Baltimore) a questionnaire was developed by teachers 
of first grade and the school counselor under the' direction of the 
principal. The questionnaires were distributed to parents through 
the first-grade children in the fall. There wa& 4 * 60 percent response 
by parents; 60 percent of the nonresponding families returned their 
questionnaires after a second notice; The (Questionnaires solicited 
information on marital status, occupation and salary of the father, and 
asked parents to check a list of places their children had visited, such 
as the library, zoo, museum, airport, or post office. 

The tabulated responses revealed that near] jr half the fathers were 
unskilled laborers, that 86 percent of the residents rented their homes 
or apartments, that 26 percent of the fathers w^re unemployed, that 
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60 percent of the male heads of families earned $60 to $100 per week. 
The results of the questionnaire survey were discussed at a faculty 
meeting and the information was used! to provide enrichment experi- 
ences fir both children and parents. 

Citjtof if Pariat AbMtta 



Still other methods of gathering information on families in the 
neighborhood were employed as a means of encouraging parent par- 
ticipation in school activities. 

At It t. Royal (Baltimore) a faculty committee has set up a resource 
room containing maps, charts, newspaper clippings, and examples of 
classroom activities related to physical changes taking place in the 
community. The main purpose of the resource room is to help teachers 
keep abreast of community developments, especially the Urban Re- 
newal Authority’s plans and activities. 

A file on parent occupations and special interests is kept current 
by a committee of the PTA and is maintained in the reference room. 
Classroom teachers refer to the file to invite parents to talk to the chil- 
dren. The interest generated by the parents’ sharing of their occupa- 
tions and interests in the classroom was found both informative and 
inspirational to the children. Parent talents or occupations are usually 
shared with several classes in the school. “These opportunities,” com- 
mented the principal, “provide parents with status among their neigh- 
bors and serve to provide the children with important learning 
models.” 


At Farren (Chicago) a concerted effort is made to identify parent 
skills, knowledge, and talents through a questionnaire sent to the home. 
Parents are encouraged to share their knowledge in the classroom and 
participate in assembly programs. v ' 

The questionnaire, calling attention to (he need for a “closer rela- 
tionship between our school and our parents,” jtsks the parents to list 
their hobbies, places they have traveled to, the nature of their employ- 
ment, community work they have done, and\related matters. Mothers 
skilled in homemaking projects are also urged to identify themselves. 
The parent is also asked to recommend neighbors who would be willing 
to share unusual experiences with children at school. The school 
principal commented, “It takes time and effort to gather and compile 
this information and keep it current, but it’s worth it. Parents who 
participate in these activities are given status by their neighbors. 
They take a new interest in their children and in our school.” 


At Dunbar (Philadelphia) the school-community coordinator con- 
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other interests of parents. She maintains a file on parent abilities and 
informs teachers periodically of the contributions that parents can 
make by sharing their knowledge with pupils in the classroom. Some 
after-school classes for adults are taught by parents who were identi- 
fied in the survey. An after-school class in homemaking and another 
in sewing and mending clothes are taught by mothers. 

During individual contacts with parents, staff members in the par- 
ticipating schools obtained information on parent abilities, skills, and 
talents. This task was an important responsibility of the school- 
community agents in Detroit and the school-community coordinators 
in Philadelphia. 


Assisting: Parents To Help Their Children in School 

# ' 

Because culturally disadvantaged parents tend to be suspicious of 
or shy with school personnel, they are often reluctant to visit the 
school or to intervene with school authorities in behalf of their children. 
Their inability to assume a complementary function in the learning 
process also precludes them from reinforcing academic activities in 
the home. 

The interviewees in the participating schools called attention to the 
need for culturally deprived parents to recognize the nature of the 
demands which the school places on their children. And they pointed 
to the necessity of establishing practices designed to help parents learn 

how to participate meaningfully in the education of their children. 

■ * 

f -t- ^ -j' O LdJ 

n«p l ima or nvscnooi i»s«rpi 

It is generally accepted that the preschool child’s home experiences 
are important factors in his adjustment to the formal learning en- 
vironment of the school. By the time a child from a marginal cul- 
tural environment enters school, his development has already been 
determined to a degree that makes it difficult for the school to provide 
him with compensatory experiences. Both his desire and capacity to 
succeed in school may have already been impaired. 

Some of the practices designed to compensate for the preschool 
child’s cultural deprivation depended on active parental cooperation. 
Special efforts were directed toward enlisting parental participation 
fin preparing children for the formal schooling experience. 

/ Some of the participating schools conducted organized learning ex- 
f perienoee for the preschool child and his parents. At Cauaens (De- 
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troit) a nursery school program for children 3 to 5 years old attempts 
to improve the ability of parents in rearing their children. An effort 
i s made to introduce the participating parents to the demands of the 
school program and to help them understand their role as school 
patrons. 

The nursery consists of 2 classes of 80 pupils. Each class meets 
from 4 to 6 pan. every other day in the school’s daytime kindergarten 
facilities. Parents act as assistants to the nursery teacher assigned to 
each class; a ratio of 1 adult for every 5 children is maintained. The 
parents also attend monthly meetings of the Nursery Parents Club, 
which is led by the nursery teachers. Discussions of characteristics of 
early child growth and development are held, based primarily on the 
experiences and observations of the parent assistants. Parents are en- 
couraged to pose problems which concern them about child rearing. 

During ihe monthly club meetings, parents are led to perceive how 
they can provide appropriate experiences for their children at home 
in order to prepare them better for the formal schooling experience. 
In this connection, parents are taught how to read nursery rhymes to 
their children. The teacher demonstrates the practice and, in later 
sessions, the parents perform this function in a group setting. The 
value of conducting this and related activities at home on a regular 
basis is emphasized by the teachers. 

The director of the nursery program observed that “after four years 
of constantly shifting and improving the program, we are convinced 
of the value of reaching parents of the children early. We have found 
increased parent know-how benefits their school-age children, too. 
Also, many of the parents, as the result of their participation in the 
program, have been motivated to return to school to enroll in adult 
education classes.” He added that “the participating mother’s in- 
creased knowledge of desirable child rearing practices leads to im- 
proved attitudes toward the school. This experience has a cumulative 
effect — other parents, the school, and the community itself benefit from 
the expanding awareness which a mother experiences by participating 
in our program.” 

Preschool observation classes at Henderton (Baltimore) and other 
schools, sponsored by the parent education unit of the Division of 
Adult Education, are designed to help parents learn methods of guid- 
ing the development of their children. “These classes,” observed, the 
supervisor of parent education, “provide children with appropriate 
experiences in the early years of their personality formation, when 
the pace of development is most rapid, but when the child is not 
eligible for the d&hool’s formal guidance program.” The supervisor 
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The classes typically meet in a school building or recreation renter 
ror a Mi hours one morning each week for a 30-week period The par- 
ticipating mothers in the class bring their children, aged 2 through 5, 
to the class. They then sit at a table observing the children participate 
m a vanety of activities. The parents are active observer £ch 
mother records her observations on forms provided for that purpose 
which contain guiding questions: “How did a child make friends!” 
How did the teacher encourage a reluctant child to participate in the 
pain mg activity 1 . During the final hour of the morning session, 
the mothers gather in a room adjoining the nursery to discuss their 
observations with the teacher, who points out some child development 
principles underlying the activities they have observed. During this 

period, the teacher’s assistant supervises the children. 

Li addition, parents keep a written record of their child’s behavior 
at home on another form, which also contains guiding questions. The 
te “f her rea ^ 8 written records each week, writes comments on them, 
and returns them to the mother. These annotated recoids, along with 

£ teacher’s evaluation pf the child’s development, serve as a basis for 
individual parent-teacher conferences on the progress of both the 
child and the mother in class. 

The supervisor of parent education commented that the preschool 
observation classes provide parents with what may be called “practice 
teaching” in parenthood. “This is an experience much needed by all 
parents,” she observed, “but particularly needed by parents from 
culturally deprived backgrounds.” 

After 10 sessions of observation and discussion, the mothers are 
given an opportunity to take turns assisting the nursery school teacher 
in supervising the children. “Our expectation,” commented the super- 
visor, “is that these experiences in seeing and doing, along with the 
principles learned during discussion, are more likely to carry over 
into the parent’s daily child-care practices than reading or hearing 
about it.” Then, too^ she added, “the parents have been conditioned 
to work closely with teachers; and learn to respect their judgment and 
professional skill. They become firm allies of the school.” 

The Adult Education Division in Baltimore also sponsors parent 
cooperative centers for preschool children. The division staff provides 
the participating parents with both preliminary training and con- 
tinuing education consultation. Each mother must attend 12 to 15 
training sessions before she is eligible to enter her child in a coopera- 
tive center. • # 
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The preservice training is necessary, because in the cooperative 
centers the parents serve as assistant teachers under the direction of 
a trained nursery school teacher. This training may be obtained in 
one of three ways: successful completion of a course in guiding 
children’s growth, offered by the Division of Adult Education; com- 
pletion of the 10- week preschool observation class described above; or 
attendance at a summer workshop provided by the Baltimore Council 
of Parent Cooperatives. 

In the cooperative centers the children are provided with opportuni- 
ties to develop social skills and self-reliance in a friendly environment. 
A staff member of the Adult Education Division commented tjiat 
under these conditions, the child is provided with an effective bridge 
between the security and informality of home and the outside world 
soon to be provided by formal school life. 

But most of all, another staff member of the division observed, “The 
parents grow in understanding of their own children and in their 
sense of competence as parents— through the preliminary and inservice 
training sessions, the assistance they provide in the supervision of 
Mid the group activity in planning the nursery program.” 

“The underprivileged young mother,” commented still another staff 
member, “needs help in overcomings sense of isolation and inadequacy 
as a parent. The cooperative structure helps to achieve this end ; the 
participants tend to become a family of families and thus receive 
needed emotional support”. 

During preregistration for kindergarten children, which takes place 
in May, parents at Henderson (Baltimore) are informed of a series of 
meetings that will be held at the school, dealing with ways in which 
they can better prepare their child for the school experience, The 
meetings are planned by a committee of classroom teachers, plus the 
school nurse, and the home visitor and school social worker from the 
central office who are assigned to the school. Under the guidance of 
the principal, responsibilities for the presentations are assigned. 

At the first meeting teachers explain to the parents some character- 
istics of early childhood. The talks include information about child 
developmental tasks. At these meetings the school nurse provides 
information about child health care. Parents are encouraged by the 
teachers to provide their children with activities which will broaden 
and enrich their experiences. The social worker, for example, had 
informed the teachers at the planning session that on the basis of her 
home visits, she learned that many of the children had never been in 
the downtown area of the city, had never been to a museum or to 
other public places, nor had their parents ever shopped in the down- 
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town stores. Parents were encouraged to take their children on trips 
beyond the coniines of the immediate neighborhood. 

Some initial bus trips to the city were planned by teacher-parent 
groups after the meeting. Teachers accompanied the parents on 
the first trip and advised them about places to visit on subsequent 
trips to be taken on their own. During this meeting parents are 
advised to subscribe to a daily newspaper and to purchase popular 
picture-magazines for the home. 

At the second meeting the social worker informs parents about her 
role in the school and about community resources, especially recrea- 
tional and health facilities in the immediate neighborhood. At the 
third meeting the children in the first-grade class present a program 
for the parents which highlights some of the classroom activities 
they were engaged in when they were in kindergarten.. This program 

includes a tour of the school ; kindergarten facilities and the play 
area are given special emphasis. 

“One of the greatest obstacles we have to overcome in enlisting 
parent participation in our school,” observed the principal at Render- 
“is the fact that they are fearful and suspicious of the school 
setting— and of us. Many have had unhappy school experiences and j 
they communicate their hostility to their children.” Many ap- 
proaches, he explained, are unployed in contacting parents and main- 1 
tsining a continuing relationship with them. For example, notices 
about meetings are left -with local ministers to announce during Sun- 
day service. In addition, members of the room mothers organize- I 
tion serve as volunteers to inform other parents of the meetings. 
They contact a certain number of parents who, in turn, agree to ' 

contact a given number, and so on. In addition, children are asked 1 

to urge their parents to attend the meetings, and notices are sent 
home periodically. 

At Ludlow (Philadelphia) the school-community ( coordinator ar- ! 

ranges for parents to meet in small groups of 10 to 15 persons. These 

parent clinics are held in the summer for parents of preschool chil- ! 

dren, of children entering first grade for the first time, and oTchiL- j 

dren who have recently moved into the neighborhood. 

The nurse explains the school health services and safety regulations 
while walking to and from school. She also explains to the parents 
how the school makes use of the health forms and the necessity for 
parents to provide accurate information. In addition she informs 
them about the importance of providing children with a good break- 
fast before se n ding them to school, about the nature and importance 
of a well-ba l a nce d meal, about the immunization shots available for 
their children, and about general child health care. 
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At the actual meetings the school-community coordinator explains 
— his duties to the parents And informs them about community agencies 
which can provide them with needed assistance. He also tells iKam 
about adult classes based on their interests and needs which can be 
organised with a discussion leader provided by the Adult Extension 
Division. In addition, the cou nsel i ng teacher describes his responsi- 
bilities and encourages the parents to come to the school at any lima 
to talk to him about their children’s academic or behavior problems. 

A faculty commitUfe of primary teachers at Farren (Chicago) 
developed a guide for parents of kindergarten and enter ing first- 
grade pupils. The guide is handed to parents at the annual spring 
get-together at school. On parent interview day the parent-teacher 
conference is partly based on the guide. 

The guide begins, “Here are suggestions for you to help your chil- 
dren get ready for their first experience in school. If you will do 
these thingB at home, the children will do better in school.” The 
sheet contains a series of reading aids. For example, under "Help 
Children to See: A Walk Around the Block,” the following &re 
listed : "(a) Help children to notice the changes in the seasons; ob- 
serve trees, bushes, flowers, leaves, clouds, sun, and moon; (b) Call 
attention to trucks, buses, cars, street signs, lampposts, fire hydrants, 
manholes, mailboxes, telephone posts . . .” 

Under the heading "Help Children to Listen and Hear,” parents 
are encouraged to read stories and nursery rhymes to their children 
and to play "sound games.”’ The guide suggests playing games with 
words starting with the sound of “s” during mmtltimo 

In addition, the parents are encouraged to convene with their chil- 
dren. They are urged to ask their children such questions as "What 
did you play outside!” “What happened at kindergarten today!” 
"Tell me about the children you played with today.” Further, par- 
ents are encouraged to stimulate self-expression in their children by 
asking them a series of questions as they look at pictures in popular 
magazines together. Parents are also urged to count objects with 
their children, help them to know and write their names , develop 
motor control, and teach them to discriminate oolors. Parents are 
re m i nd ed that the school staff is always Happy to see them to answer . 
questions "about what your child is doing hi school or why we are 
doing what he tells you.” 

At Doolittle (Chicago) a series of panel discussions is held in the 
spring for parents whose children will enter school in September. As 
panel members, the parent education counselor, the school psycholo- 
gist, public health nurse, and social worker discuss some of the things 
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parents can do ^prepare their children for the school experience, 
Tt!”* 8 advMed ’ fw example, about the need for their children 
rhSr^ r n “ n< ? and ^ d ~ They are encouraged to help their 
7 m 6 ° f b * «>«nting knives, forks, and spoons at 

the dinner table, and performing other counting exercises at home. 
JPwB^area^encouraged to teach the child nursery rhym«* and to 

Following the exchange among the panelists, parents are asked to 

”™!® ,n 1 t °.®^ 11 ^“P 3 to dificua8 Problems related to their 

preechool duld which are of concern to them. The director of the 
project, the building principal, and the panelists meet with the indi- 
vidual groups. The parents are then asked to reassemble in a large 

group, and further exchange between them and the panelists is en- 
counted. 

« “ P ?? nfc ^ U L ? ti .° n ,” oomment * d the director of the Doolittle project,- 
wouid probably fail unless democratic methods were employed. We 
respect the individual worth of each parent and his opinions. When 
we brought them together and encouraged them to share their prob- 
lems with us, we were frankly amazed at the depth of their peroep- 

lon. As a staff, we learn. as much as the parents from these ex- 
changes — perhaps more.” 

At Dunbar (Philadelphia) the school-community coordinator visits 
the homes of families whose children will enter kindergarten or first 
grade in September. The coordinator visits the homes in the spring 
and explains to each parent what is expected of them in helping their 
child successfully make the transition from home to school. When 
aecesBaiy , she visits homes of working parents in the evening. 

The coordinator emphasizes to the parents the necessity of carrying 
out instructions contained in a leaflet on how to prepare the child for 
the school experience. If parents are illiterate or semiliterate she ex- 
plains the contents of the leaflet fully. At the same time, she encour- 
ages them to enroll in an adult evening class on reading, held at the 
school The coordinator also usee the occasion to urge parents to at- 
tand Home and School Association meetings and to become active in 
other school-sponsored activities. 

“My approach is direct and simple, sometimes blunt,” she explained. 

“I tell the parents that the school is working hard to help their chil- 
dren succeed in school, but that it cannot do the job alone. I toll them 
that if they do not cooperate with the school, they are letting down their 
own children.” She added, “They know I am their friend and that I 
Aare with them a mutual interost^-the welfare of their children. 
They listen and cooperate.” ’ 
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Toctor-Parwt CwfimcM 

One of the most important means of strengthening school-home in- 
teraction is the teacher-parent conference. Parent misunderstand- 
ings, inattention, or apathy are leas likely to occur in a face-to-face 
encounter. 

At C oueens (Detroit) teacher-parent conferences are arranged when 
remedial instruction for a schoolchild is indicated. The principal 
sends parents a notice informing them that their child would benefit 
from remedial classes, which are held twice each week after regular 
school hours. The bottom half of the notice lists alternate hoars and 
days of the week for an appointment with the teacher. 

If the parents consent to have their child participate in the program, 
the teacher arranges for a conference, at which time she explains the 
purpose of the “Special Class Contract.” According to the contract, 
the parents agree that if their child is accepted in the special class, 
they will insure that the child will attend regularly. They also agree, 
according to the contract, “To help their child at home as asked by the 
teacher.” The contract concludes, “I understand that if I do not ful- 
fill the above agreement, my child will be dropped from the class.” 

The assistant principal commented that the arrangement elicits from 
the parents a commitment to cooperate with the school in behalf of 
their children. “Parents are convinced of our sincerity to help their 
childfen succeed in school. The suggestions for helping their children 
which the teacher communicates to them by phone and subsequent con- 
ferences are favorably received by them. Their natural desire to do 
the best they can for their children sustains the contract arrangement.” 

A series of individual parent-teacher conferences are held through- 
out the school year at Doolittle (Chicago). Parents sign up for the 
conferences during the group meetings featuring panel discussions, 
described in the previous section. Parents who have difficulty in 
making an appointment, such as working mothers, are contacted 
through first-class mail or phone calls at their place of work until 
& conference is arranged at & mutually convenient time. 

During the conferences infants and preschool children, whom 
mothers may bring with them, are supervised in play areas by school 
staff members. Refreshments are served, and the program is geared 
to a positive approach with parents. “We do not demand and talk at 
parents,” observed the director of the project, “we invite and talk with 
them. We look upon parent education,” she continued, “in very broad 
terms — everything from a casual meeting in the corridor to a formal 
group conference. To be sure,” she added, “we "staff members learn 
from these conferences, too.” 

717-918 O— *4 8 
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TTie oon ferenoes are held in the school building from 3 : 80 to 9: 00 
pjn, and also during library and gym periods, when the room teacher 
is free of classroom duties. The child, his room teacher, and the 
perent-ed ucation .counselor participate in the conference. In addition, 
other consultants, such as the teacher-nurse or the school psychologist, 
join the conference as needed. During the meetings, classroom teach- 
ers usually tell the parents about the child's progress in school and 
advise them on how they can help their children derive maximum 
benefit from their school experience. 

U ^ ur b** 10 purpose in these conferences," commented the director, 
“is to gain the confidence of the parents, to help them understand that 
we have a common interest with them — the education, health, and 
welfare of their children." 

At Dvmbar (Philadelphia) parents are requested to return their 
child's report card to the school ; conferences are then arranged with 
their child's teacher, who discusses with them their child’s progress in 
school. Meetings are scheduled in advance for between 8:00 ind 4:00 
. P* 1 ®* b J classroom teacher. Working mothers are asked to inform 
the school principal if they cannot keep the appointment. In such 
cases evening meetings are arranged. The counseling teacher, health 
coordinator, and the school-community coordinator are on hand dur- 
k *®ff ^ ie8e h°ttis ip counsel with parents. Special attention is given 
. to parents whose children are having academic or behavior problems. 

The Assistant principal at Farrm (Chicago) commented that 
“parents in our community do not come to school voluntarily." In 
an effort to bring about closer relationships between the honie and the 
school, a senes of parent interviews were organised. Parents were 
invited to make an appointment with their child’s teacher to promote, 
as the home notice says, “better understanding of your child's physical, 
social, emotional, and academic needs and to determine, cooperatively, 
ways that we can work together to develop all his capabilities.” 

For paren ts of kindergarten children, the first reporting period on 
Parent Interview Day involved use of a checklist which served as a 
pupil progress report Under “skills” (drawing, coloring, and cut- 
ting), the teacher checked a continuum from “very good” to “poor." 
Under “habits,” there were 10 statements such as “he follows direc- 
tion,” “he completes all his work,” “he comes to school clean,” which 
the teacher checks during the conference with the parent The class- 
room teachers met regularly with the principal to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the conferences and revised the checklist accordingly. 

The principal obeerved that parent response was so successful that 
parent-teacher interviews were scheduled for all grade levels at pe- 
riodio intervals during the school year. “Being personally invited 
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to come to talk about a eon or daughter’s academic progress, physical 
and emotional problems and relationships with peers in a quiet set- 
ting with the undivided attention of the teacher resulted in 
perfect attendance*” And she added, “Teachers, too, gained insight 
regarding the family life and home background of children in their 
charge which they found highly useful.” 

At DivoU (St. Louis) warning notes are sent home if a child is 
failing in a subject. The note emphasizes that the child is “failing 
himself.” Alternate dates are arranged for a parent-teacher confer- 
ence; the note is signed by the principal. A checklist identifies pupil 
deficiencies, correction of which requires parent cooperation : “lack of 
study at home,” “poorly done assignments,” “frequent tardiness.” 
The principal at Ludlow (Philadelphia) observed, “Our staff makes 
every effort to help parents understand that we are as interested and 
concerned about the well-being and welfare of their children as they 
are.” This statement was amplified by the school -community coordi- 
nator at the school, who commented that communicating with parents 
was based on a “we-need-your-help” approach. “We encourage par- 
ents to look upon themselves as our partners in the education of their 
children. When they realize that they have an important function to 
assume, they are receptive to specific suggestions that will aid their 
children to succeed in school.” 

This approach was underscored by a comment made by the director 
of the Doolittle project (Chicago), who said that underlying all their 
act j vities with parents is the theme “We need their assistance in educat- 
ing their children.” She added, “We always assume a positive ap- 
proach with the parents. We establish contact with them early in 
the school year, and r^ularly confer with them about their child’s 
progress in school in order to reduce the possibility of having to call 
them in after a learning or behavior difficulty has come to a head.” 
Generally, the school principals stressed the value of an “open door” 
policy in their schools. Efforts were made to set up attractive recep- 
tion areas at school entrances, to have student monitors welcome visi- 
tors and direct thjm to the principal’s office, and to have teachers* 
available for conferences during specified hours. 

h-ScM On* tmhmm 

Another method of assisting parents to assume greater responsi- 
bility for the education of their children was through large and small 
group meetings. These meetings provided the staff with opportunities 
to share general information with parents on ways of reinforcing 
school efforts in behalf of their children. 
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The primary medium for communicating with the parents in the 
^anneker District’s “Operation Motivation” program was large group 

8t ^ individuaI "hook The directs oTthe 
established a practice of meeting with parents each semester. 

Toe purpose of the meetings is to convince the parents that school 
staff members are sincerely interested in promoting the&ucation of 
their children; to acquaint them with specific tasks they can perform 
m implementing the efforts of the school in behalf of their cEL 
. P understand that school success is a necessary precondition 

£ T? Ioyment : opportunities; and to show, through graphic 
atenals, ^e pp ex 18t mg between current levels of pupil achieve- 
went and the city wide and national norms. 

merely telling parents where their chil- 
fn 1 !? 410 ” 40 Cl4y and national norms was not enough. 
„r^ d f^l 4 iT* ln j con ^ ret « tenna jnrt what they could do tohelp 

devek) P their Potential. To that end, we dl 
veloped a Parents Pledge of Cooperation,’ as follows:” 

zr i “ t u — w •*■ “• *• 

I tcitt intitl that my child .pend some ttane studying aVhowe each day. 

7 wm ***** cWM ’» tewlier at least once during each semester. 

***** c * rd wlth hlm - 1 •*« eomparv my child's 

grade level with his level of achievement 

/ trill join the PXA. and attend meetings as often as I can. 

my child with a library cam and Insist that be uae.lt 

^ ( °“ Mrth<U ^ h0Ud ^ — 

lv>Ul git* Mm a subscription to one of the weekly school newspapers or 
magailnes. . 

IIL I pledge to do my best to Impress upon my child the fftet that success 

in school Is hto most Important business. <• ww wet tna* success 


^’ T^and expanded by a sheet entitled “Hints 
for Helpftd Phrente,”which lists specific tasks that parents can under- 

take to help their child succeed in school. 
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At Dunbar (Philadelphia) a short course for parents entitled 
“Helping Your Child with School Problems” was conducted by the 
Language Laboratory Teacher. Parents were informed about how 
they could assist their child to improve his reading, writing, and spell- 
ing* The children in need of such special assistance from the home 
are identified in periodic conferences held by staff members. Notices 
are sent to parents encouraging them to attend the evening classes. 
The school-community coordinator reinforces the invitation through 
personal visits to the families. 

A mother’s club was organized at Carr Lane (St. Louis) for the 
purpose of broadening the knowledge of parents about ways to help 

* their children take full advantage of their opportunities in school. 
The evening meetings are organized by a parent-teacher committee. 
Outside speakers are invited to talk to parents about problems in 
their child’s attitudes and behavior which concern them. 

At Doolittle (Chicago) group conferences are held at regular inter- 
vals throughout the year by individual/ classroom teachers for 
parents of children in her class; larger group conferences are also 
held for parents of all children in a grade level. The group confer- 
ences, which take place during school time, are designed to help par- 
ents understand the school program and how they can support school 
efforts at home. At these meetings parents serve as hosts and hostesses, 
greeting people at the door, pinning name tags on them, and serving 
refreshments. Th$ room conferences also serve as a means of inviting 
parents to sign up for individual conferences. . 

The parent education consultant commented, “These conferences are 
as useful to -the professional staff as they are to the parents. It is 
imperative for us to know about parent attitudes toward their chil- 
dren’s schooling, their home conditions, their concerns and needs. The 

* more we know, the more we can help the parents.” 

A series oj small discussion groups involving parents of seventh- 
grade pupils art conducted at Jefferson (Detroit) . These sessions are 
conducted by school-community agents, with classroom teachers sit- 
ting in as consultants. Two, group meetings, one in the early after- 
noon and anqjther in the evening, are held twice each week for a 4- week 
period. The discussions focus on informing parents about the school 
program and helping them to help their childrei^plan ahead for high 
school. In afidit on, parents are invited to raise questions about 
aspects of adolescent behavior which they find difficulty understand. 

One of the school-community agents commented, “We felt that we 
tapped a vital parent need in setting up this series. We discovered 
that 90 percent of the parents who participated were not involved in 
other adult activities sponsored *by the school.” The agent quoted 
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enthusiastic parent responses found in the yritten evaluations made 
by each parent at the end of the class session. “They liked the sm»H 
permissive classes,” he said. He also observed that the parents who 

participated, in ^ ie ^ e ““tings told others about them, and attendance 
at the second series increased markedly. 

A similar parent-discussion class is held at the high school which the 
pupils at Jeffenon attend upon graduation. A school-community 
agent commented that plans are underway to establish a similar dis- 
cuMion group in a feeder elementary school. “In that way,” he 
added, we would have an unbroken line of parent-orientation classes 
from elementary through junior high to high school” 

At Einstein ( Chicago) the principal sends parents a noticei inviting 

em to attend » series of meetings for the purpose of orienting them 
to the school One of our problems,” she commented, “is that our 
parents tend to regard kindergarten as of little importance. We 
fcMned this as a result of the lukewarm response to our opening 
bulletin and an Open House for parents at the school” As a conse- 
quence, the principal and her staff planned and conducted a series of 
meetings for parents at which the parent-education consultant, the 
school social worker, the school psychologist, and classroom teachers 
discussed ways in which the parents could help their children in school. 

A be social worker assigned to Hendenon (Baltimore) described her 
deep concern^ about family conditions, a concern that arose as the 
result of working with youngsters referred to her by teachers: “I 
round through home visits that children referred because of deviant 

ST iT “SR*-* from school, hungry, untidy, and ill- 
clothed. They disliked school immensely.” She added, “In my at- 
tempt to involve some of the parents in helping them to assume gi4ter 
reepoMibdrty for their child’s school adjustment, I found through 
individual conferences with these parents in their homes, that they 
kMw httfo of what was expected of them. These homes did not pro- 
nde the kinds of experience which could serve as a bridge to the school 
seeing. The parents really wanted to be partners with the school in 
the education of their children, but they didn’t know how to go about 

. The r° rk f r P hnn ®<f "to the Adult Education Department 
to provide a learning experience with a selected group of 10 parents 
whose children were having academic difficulty and behavior prob- 
lems. Although normally the adult education unit does not provide 

Z'ZTT*' than 16 Parents, the smaller group could be 
justified, she behoved, because the large families represented a dispro- 
portionate part of the school population— as many as 50 children, in- 
cluding preschoolers. “We attempted to change the parents’ attitude 
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toward school authority, which they were suspicious of and which 
caused them to withdraw from school,” observed the social worker. 

The class met weekly for 1% hours in the afternoon, from February 
through May, under the guidance of a discussion leader supplied by 
the Adult 'Education Department, who worked closely with the social 
worker. Two of the mothers had eight children each. “Those two 
families were known to practically every social agency in the com- 
munity,” commented' the social worker. “Their children came to 
school in such an untidy condition that other children rejected them.” 

The social worker checked periodically with the teachers and at the 
end of the program was able to Teport that the physical appearance 
both of parents and children improved, as did the children’s behavior 
and motivation to learn. “This is a two-way street,” she commented. 
“The teachers have to learn, too, and adjust their own perceptions to 
the realities of parent attitudes toward them and toward schooling.” 
In meetings held with the teachers regarding the learning experience 
provided parents, she shared with them some observations on the un- 
derlying basis for certain parent behavior patterns. “For example,” 
explained the social worker, “I helped the teachers recognize that par- 
ent apathy and even hostility toward school are a means of self- 
protection against what appeared to them to be rejection from still 
another institution, representing to them, authority and coercion.” 

Mrs. “M,” the mother of eight school-age children was urged by the 
social worker to enroll in the class to benefit her children. Her chil- 
dren regularly came to school tardy, their attendance was poor, and 
their academic achievement was low. “After the fifth session,” said 
the social worker, “the mother’s own personal appearance improved. 
Gradually, desirable changes in the children became evident. First 
of all, they came to school on time and regularly. Then the mother 
took ah increased interest in their progress report. And she soon be- 
gan to attend parent-teacher meetings with her husband. By the end 
of the school year, we noted a significant improvement in physical 
appearance, health, and academic achievement of the children.” 

At F orrestvUle North (Chicago) parents of incoming seventh-grade 
students were sent an invitation to attend one of the three conferences 
held each day for a 1-week period. The letter sent to each parent ex- 
plained the importance of the visit, and requested them to confirm the 
appointment made for them. 

The principal, assistant principal, classroom teacher, counselor, 
teacher-nurse, and parent-teacher association president were present 
at each meeting. Each of them presented to the assembled parents and 
students an overview of junior high school life. The students were 
then dismissed, and the parents were provided with hints on how they 
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could help their child succeed in school. They wen encouraged to 
nwun their child a suitable place to study, to praise their child’s work 
when appropriate, and to take the child on trips for enrichment 
purposes. The audience was then divided into small groups, to which 
members of the staff wen assigned. Parents wen encouraged to 
raise questions provoked by tfca^preeentations. 

The school-community Kgsntfc at Barbour (Detnit) helped to 
organize a women’s club, which meets twice a month in a faculty 
lounge. In an informal setting, teachers rotate as discussion leaders. 
Phnnts typicaU vbring up problems which concern them about their 
child s learning Ar behavior difficulties. The group sponsors evening 
meetings w])ich feature speakers or films. In addition, the club 
organized bus trips to places of interest in and outside the city. 

In connection with the Women’s Club, a school-community agent 
stf, “The unstructured format and informality that we encourage 
helps to draw out the parents. The socializing benefits are as im- 
portant as the informational advantages to parents. Before long, 
we find that the parents themselves are seeking structure. The idea 
of holding evening programs originated with them.” 

Otter Activities 


At Carrollton (Baltimore) an evening study center was established 
for the pupils in the school library and study halls. Parents Were 
asked to assist teachers in managing the program. They were also 
encouraged to make use of the libraiy for their own purposes. 

At ForrestviOe Forth , a series of mimeographed sheets containing 
hints for parents is designed to reinforce the periodic group discus- 
sions involving parents, teachers, and guidance counselors. The sug- 
gestions to parents include child health care, nutrition, recreation, 
and guidelines for helping their children succeed in school. 

Parent newsletters, which stress the parents’ role in stimulating 
and maintaining their child’s interest to succeed in school, are suit 
home periodically. StresB is ; laid on the parents’ responsibility in 
helping their children manage their time at home, developing habits 
of regular study, responding to their children’s questions about mat' 
ters that concern them, encouraging them to use the dictionaiy and 
reference books, and patronizing the local library. Parents are also 
encouraged to discuss current events at mealtime and to compliment 
their children on their progress in school. 

At regular intervals the principal, in consultation with his teachers, 
sen* . certain parents a form letter indicating that “your child is 
not giving proper attention to his study habits” and asks th«n to 
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insure that their child study at home for “at least a 3-hour period,” 
to provide “a suitable place in which to study,?’ and to seeAo it that “all 
home assignments are completed as accurately as possible” The lett # 
is signed by both the principal and the classroom teacher. The parent 
is asked to sign the lower portion of the letter, tear it off, and return 
it to the school by his child. The single sentence reads, “I have read 
this letter and will see to it that my/child improves his study 
habits.” Typically, the letter is a folldwup to a parent-teacher con- 
ference held at the school. 

A noon-hour film program was established at Banneker (St. Louis) 
for the purpose of providing children and their parents with vicarious 
cultural experiences.. The educational film program is managed by 
parents, with the guidance and assistance of school staff members. 
Parents plan the progams, preview the movies, and watch them along 
with the children. 

Through school exhibits, book fairs, and PTA meetings featuring 
movies and speakers, parents in the participating schools are encour- 
aged, to insure that their children are provided every opportunity to 
succeed in school. Parents are urged to give books for presents, to 
take children on excursions outside the neighborhood, to listen to 
worthwhile broadcasts and watch recommended telecasts, to attend 
selected movies, and they are invited to view assembly programs de- 
signed to inspire and provide them with needed information. 

Other schools send home notices suggesting to parents ways of 
helping their child succeed in school. One notice cautions the parents 
to help their children use clear, correct speech (“a child must hear 
the right sounds and associate them with the right letters”) ; pro- 
vide him with rich experiences (“listening-and-looking walks, trips 
to the zoos, parks, shopping centers, libraries, farms, and fairs are 
sources of good experiences”) ; stimulate bis imagination (“Begin 
simple stories and let the child suggest what may happen next”). 

Similar notices to parents issued by other schools encourage them 
to respond wh$n a child asks questions ; to give him small tasks 
that develop htb self-confidence; to listen to his description of events 
that took place during the day; and to set a good example in their 
own speech, behavior, and values. 

In many of the schools “culminating classroom activities” provided 
opportunities to. invite parents to attend school functions. Parents 
were invited to attend classes where children reported their activities 
in connection with a unit of work (Baltimore) ; to attend assemblies 
where pupils were honored for academic, athletic, or musical ac- 
complishments (Philadelphia) ; and to attend evening programs where 
children displayed articles made in class (Detroit). 




Asshtliit Pftwb To Dmlon TMr AbBItte and 
Improvo Horn and Community Ufa 


Brides attempting to enlist parent participation in the education 
of their children, some of the participating schools maini^in^ pro _ 
grains and services for adults to help them overcome their own cul- 
tural and social deprivation. Adults were assisted to become more 
knowledgeable and effective citizens, parents, and community leaders. 
The interviewees suggested that involvement in such activities assisted 
adults to take a greater interest in improving the schools and that 
such efforts had a positive effect on their children’s attitudes toward 
schooling. The variety of adult educational, social, and cultural needs 
was met through formally organized classes, informal discussion 
groups and dubs, demonstrations, excursions, and related activities. 

f ' * 
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PratMkf Opportunities ftrSUMnprv'emet 

A wide range of educational programs for adults was provided by 
some of the participating schools. Adults were encouraged to'take 
advantage of opportunities to improve or develop skills as home- 
niakars, consumers, and citizens. 

Activities To Improve Abilities and TaletUe — Because of their edu- 
cational and social deprivation, disadvantaged parents and other 
adults require organized activities to assist them to develop their 
potential. 

At Wanamaker (Philadelphia) the staff conducted a surrey of per- 
mits to determine the nature and extent of their interest in adult edu- 
cation classes and to identify the types of classes which adults felt 
would be most useful to them. As a result of the survey, evening 
cUsbcs were organized by the school staff, with teachers supplied by 
the School Extension Division of the Philadelphia Public School Sys- 
tem. Over 300 parents enrolled in classes in the first year of the pro- 
gram. -Classes were organized to provide concrete and meaningful 
experiences to enrollees. For the job seeker, there was a class in pre- 
paring tor a civil service job; for persons who wished to develop or 
increase a skill, a class in typing and shorthand; for personal enrich- 
ment, a clam in piano for the beginner and one in Spanish; for the 
hobbyists, woodworking; for self-development, public speaking. In 
addition, classes in millinery, home nursing, and budgeting were or- 
ganized for the housewife. 

The school principal at Wanamaker commented th«j many of the 
parents attended classes to gain knowledge and skills which would help 
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them share in the school activities experienced by their children. One 
principal cited the case of a father who had left school after complet- 
j ing the eighth grade, who said, “My son is in high school. I want to 
improve my reading and writing so that I can read his bodes, talk to 
him about his school work and help him, if I can.” The principal 
also referred to a parent who wanted “to leam to talk right and use 
good English around my daughter.” 

The principal cited other examples of the variety of uses to which 
parents had put new-found skills, uses which benefited both them and 
their schoolchildren. For example, after successfully completing a 
W0 °S in « cour8 ®> a fother built a combination bookcase and desk 
for l^Rhughter so that she would have a place to study in an over- 
crowded home. “Some pupils were reluctant to attend school because 
of shabby clothing,” observed the principal. “Parents have taken ad- 
vantage of our clothing class in order to gain experience in construct- 
ing suitable clbthes for their children.” 

The school-community agents at Jef arson and Barbour (Detroit) 
assume the task of organizing adult education classes and encouraging 
parent participation. Classes in hatmaking, marketing, and cake dec- 
orating are provided, as are classes in the basic tool subjects — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Classes in leadership training are also 
available. 

Concerning the usefulness of these classes to both the adults and 
their children, a school-community agent observed, “Through newly 
acquired knowledge, parents gain pride in accomplishment, and a 
new-found interest in improving the physical appearance of their 
home. They also discover the personal satisfaction of ma king new 
! friends.” 

“Although parents are not able to articulate their needs, they can 
see the advantages of improving the quality of their lives which adult 
afternoon and evening classes can provide,” commented an agent at 
Barbour . “When they take advantage of these opportunities, and 
find satisfaction from the experience, they share their discovery with 
their neighbors. As a consequence," noted the agent, “we find grow- 
ing parent support of our school activities, as shown in greater partici- 
pation in teacher-parent conferences, the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion, school assemblies, and other school -home activities.” She added, 
“We can count on these parents to support us when we ask for their 
help ” 

At Barbour (Detroit) new classes fear adults are formed each quar- 
ter of the year. Classes in basic reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
organized. For the homemaker, there are classes in sewing, hatmak- 
ing, flower arranging, cake decorating, and marketing. Courses in 
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shorthand, home modernization, and woodcraft are also avail- 
^'TL**** aPe 1161(1 throughout the aftei-school period 

A school-community agent at Barbour said, “We have observed, as 
arwnlt of organizing and promoting these classes, that as parents 
wpome more secure in their relationships with us, and can more readily 
identify with the school, they take their responsibilities as parents 
more seriously. And, as a consequence, their children’s attitudes to- 
ward academic work improves. We keep checking with teachers and 
note a direct relationship between parent participation in these classes 
and unproved attitudes toward school on the part of their children.’' 
At Jefferson (Detroit) adult classes are held from 4 KX) to 9 KM) pjn. 
Every effort is made to put the parents at ease in the school afetting. 
In notices to the home, adults are informed that “Classes are very in- 
formal. No (me dresses up.” For children between the ages of 4 and 
11, child-care centers, study lounges under supervision, and appropri- 

and dub8 provided whiI « their parents are attending 
classes. For parents interested in employment opportunities, special 
programs are arranged to provide information on job openings and 
how to apply for jobs. There are also discussion groups on commu- 
nity problems, featuring outside speakers. 

A schedule for a 2-week period in a notice sent to the homes'at the 
time the author visited Jefferson follows : 


Tuesday, March «: 


Wednesday, March 7: 
Thursday, March 8: 
Monday, March 12: 
Tuesday, March 18 : 
Wednesday, March 14 : 


Social Sewing, 8 to 8 pjn. Bring your mending 
and coffee cun. 

Women's Club, 1 to 8 p.m. 

7B Parents’ Two, 2 to 8 : SO pm. 



At Jefferson a school-community agent discovered that notes sent 
home by the schoolchildren announcing adult classes, dubs, and other 
activities often did not reach the parents. One means of insuring that 
notes reached their destination was to leave notices with cashiers in 
the local supermarkets, who put them into the grocery bags. 

Classes for parents at Content (Detroit) include groups organized 
to discuss parenthood, personal improvement, how to apply for a job 
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and find one, letter writing, public speaking, and conducting a meeting. 
•Also school personnel organized classes on leadership training for 
blodt clubs organ iz«Tln the Jeffries low-rise housing project. In 
addition, school community agents formed a “Know Your City” tour 
group. Trips were jointly planned, with parents playing leading roles 
in identifying places to visit. Trips to colleges, high schools, farms, 
industries, and business establishments have been organized. 

At Marcy (Detroit) parents are sent a form twice a year which 
asks them to check the school-sponsored activities they have attended, 
such as “codring” “sewing,” “dancing,” “household repairs,” and 
“home decorating,” along with “reading improvement” and “child 
study.” Possible reasons for not attending such activities are listed 
(“I have small children,” “I didn’t know about the classes,” “I’m not 
interested in what’s being offered”) . The form asks parents to check 
activities they are interested in. Classes in “household mechanics,” 
“child study” and “helping your child with homework” are taught by 
regular classroom teachers. Classes such as “home decoration,” “good 
grooming,” “how to make money and keep it” are taught by teachers 
supplied through the Division of Adult Education. 

The parents are asked on the reverse side of the form to check 
the best time for them to attend the classes : 6-8, 6 : 80-6 : 80, or 7-9 
pjn. They are also asked to volunteer to serve as leaders of group 
activities for children after school and in the evenings. The activities 
are directed by a classroom teacher or other professionally tr ained 
peison, with parents serving as assistants. The activities include 
classes which range from remedial arithmetic and reading to recreation 
in the school gym. 

The director of the project in Detroit commented that classes in 
shorthand, typing, speech, and leadership training provided parents 
with opportunities to gain communication skills which enh anc ed their 
ability to be gainfully employed. Formation of classes in arithmetic 
and reading stemmed from parents’ requests. “They asked for ‘re- 
fresher’ courses in these basic skills,” commented a school-community 
agent, “so that they could help their children with their studies.” 

Short-term classes in the basic skills, classes in budgeting, food 
preparation, furniture repair, and the like provided adults with op- 
portunities to become more -effective in ^household tasks, and served 
to bolster their self-esteem and aspirations for themselves and their 
children. 

Out-of-School Enrichment Etcperimeet — Parents are largely re- 
sponsible for their child’s acquisition of rich experiences which he can 
draw upon in the formal learning environment of the school. Inter- 
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viewees pointed out, however, that a disadvantaged physical and social 
“ T ,“ t off «” a «etricted range of experiences both to parent! 
and chloral. ^ The variety of intellectually stimulating experiences 

cumstances are outside the scope of activities of culturally deprived 
purent^ Some school^ attempted to overcome these cultural gape 

ZEEiSSSk"*" for •— “ 

At Barbow ( Detroit) the school-community agent makes plans with 
parents weeks in advance of bus tripe scheduled for enrichment pur- 
pa**. The time w spent in helping parents budget their money in 
ir to save enough for the trip, in helping them to plan lunches 
where appropriate, and to prepare for experiences which are new to 
them, such as eating in a restaurant or attending a museum. The 
school-community agent holds both pre-trip and poet-trip meetings 
with parents. These meetings provide her with opportunities to de- 
ternune parent needs and responses to the experience, which aid her 
in scheduling future trips. 

At Cower* (Detroit) trips to the city and surrounding area have 
included tours by boat and train and a walk along a nature trail. 
Trips .were abo m,de to nearby colleges and high schools and to farms, 
local industries and businesses, radio stations, museums, parks, and 
transportation terminals. A school-community agent commented on 
the values which parents derive from such trips: “The trips broaden 
the cultural horizon of parents, whet their appetite for more experi- 
ences. We encourage them to make such excursions (Mi their own after 
guiding them on one or two tripe. Typically, they take their children 
with them, and adult and child loarn together.” 

At Columbus (Baltimore) the information gathered from the par- 
ent survey described on page 18 was analyzed by a committee of 
teachers, and was tabulated and distributed to the faculty. The 
knowledge that families in the neighborhood had very limited cultural 
experiences, mostly vicarious ones gained from watching TV, led to 
joint parent- teacher planning to organize enrichment experiences. 
The pla nning was done by the parent- teacher organization already in 
existence. 

Bus trips on weekends were organized, enabling parents and chil- 
dren to attend concerts, ballets, and playB together. Each trip was 
followed up by activities in the classroom and by an appraisal of the 
trip at parent-teacher association meetings. Parents were also 
to a local public library, shown how to use the reference file, and 
enoonraged to visit and. use the library with their children. 
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The questionnaire survey had yielded the information that 90 
percent of the families 'had television sets and watched programs 
regularly. This information led the committee to oompile a list of 
programs of educati onal v alue to parents and their children. These 
lists were distributed UWbe homes through the children. The poten- 
tial benefits of the programs were underscored at meetings of the 
parent-teacher association and at meetings of room mothers. In addi- 
tion, several meetings of the room mothers group were devoted to in- 
forming parents of ways in which they could enrich their children’s 
experiences. Using the daily newspaper as a source of information 
about current events and local cultural activities in the city was 
emphasized. 

“In an encapsulated Negro neighborhood such as the one our school 
serves,” commented the principal of Dunbar (Philadelphia), “the 
children and parents haven’t been beyond their immediate physical 
surroundings. We provide them with opportunities to broaden their 
cultural horizons through bus trips.” At Dunbar , bus trips for en- 
richment purposes were taken in connection with topics under study 
in social studies and language arts. Bus trips outside the immediate 
neighborhood included visits to places of historical interest, museums 
of art and scienoe, industrial plants, food distribution centers, airports, 
parks, farms, housing developments, and libraries. 

Working togther with school-community coordinators, parents 
played an important part in planning the trips, which were made dur- 
ing school hours and on Saturdays. Parents received advance instruc- 
tions about what to expect while in transit and at the destination. “We 
wanted the parents to participate, to feel a part of what was going on, 
and to a<jtively share the experience with their children,” said the 
principal. “We didn’t want them to serve as glorified babysitters.” 

The school-community coordinator observed that parents sought in- 
formation about proper dress, ordering and tipping in a restaurant, 
and a variety of social situations which they had no familiarity with. 
The coordinator commented that the bus trips offer some parents the 
first opportunity they have ever had to eat a meal in a restaurant with 
their families. Parents are encouraged to attend museums and librar- 
ies in the city with their children. “Most of them didn’t know that 
there was ho fee required to attend public places such as museums,” ob- 
served the principal. “They were concerned, in the beginning, about 
their attire, about saying something inappropriate. But after the 
initial experience, and the satisfactions derived from it, they were 
eager to visit other places of interest. Before long, they were making 
family trips to the city on their own.” 
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At Wanamaker (Philadelphia) the Saturday Parent-Pupil Bus Trip 
Program is an outgrowth of the class tripa taken during school hour* 
by pupils and teachers. School-community coordinators, a daasr oom 
tocher, and sometimes the principal accompany parents and pupils on 
these trips. A classroom teacher commented, “We have run the gamut 
from museums to universities.” She observed further that the appear- 
ance, interest, and behavior of pupils in the oompany of their parents 

on such trips showed noticeable improvement over a relatively short 
period of time. 

At Wanamaker there are also evening programs designed to enrich 
the cultural lives of parents. There have been musical programs fea- 
turing a concert pianist, other soloists, and bands and orchestras. 

As part of the school’s efforts to improve the self-image of its chil- 
dren and their parent?, Wanamaker displays in the corridors photos 
and works of outstanding Negroes in the arts and other fields. 

In addition, parents are sent a weekly flyer entitled “Enrichment 
Opportunities for Vou and Tour Children," which includes a list of 
suggested places to visit in the city for enrichment purposes. The 
flyer also lists recommended radio and television programs. In late 
8 , pn ."?’. the include lists of cultural, educational, or recreat ional 

facilities available to the public. Parents are encouraged to broaden 
and enrich their experiential backgrounds by joining the children on ' 
trips to places of cultural and historical interest. 

At Farren (Chicago) a booklet entitled “Neighborhood Aids” was 
prepared for parents by the Community Relations Committee of the 
school staff. The booklet lists the names and addresses of health serv- 
ices, social service agencies, legal assistance agencies, nursery schools, 

counseling services, and recreational and cultural agencies in the larger 
community. 

The school staff at Fnrren also prepared a booklet for parents of 
academically talented students. Entitled “Interesting Places to Visit 
in Chicago,” it lists cultural and educational agencies and centers 
which can provide the students and parents with opportunities to 
broaden and enrich their experiences. The booklet contains a section 

on the arts, museums, conservatories, zoos, recreational facilities, and 
tours. 


StrNtth«ata{ Haws at Faaiy Ufa 

As indicated in chapter II, newcomers to the city find difficulty in 
adjusting to the challenges of homemaking and child rearing in an 
urban environment. Disorientation to urban living patterns is further 
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compounded when families are disorganized or broken. Thda, in addi- 
tion to programs and services that attempt to develop and improve 
abilities and talents, culturally deprived parents need assistance in 
strengthening home and family life. 

Services for the Homemaker — Among the complexities of urban 
life which newcomers to the city must cope with are the daily chores 
of shopping, meal preparation, budgeting, and related homemaking 
activities. 

At Ludlow (Philadelphia) an adult evening class on family living 
was launched through the combined efforts of the principal, school - 
community coordinator, and executive committee of the Home and 
School Association. The school -comm unity coordinator publicized the 
formation of the class through personal contact 
^ The class was headed by a discussion leader from the Division of 
School Extension. The content of the course consisted of topics of 
immediate practical interest to the parents, who were encouraged to 
inform the discussion leader of homemaking problems which con- 
cerned them. Budgeting, marketing, and meal planning were among 
the topics taken up. 

The principal at Ludlow made this comment on the beneficial effects 
of such classes : “As they share their skills with other parents, interest 
in succeeding classes grows, and parents become conditioned to look to 
the school for practical assistance in their daily lives.” He added that, 
as the only viable social institution in the neighborhood, theschpol had 
an obligation to bring needed educational services to parents. 

One of the school -community coordinators at Ludlow described the 
close working contacts she maintains with parents during her home 
visits. She typically makes suggestions for improving the physical 
appearance of the home and encourages mothers to attend the sewing 
classes at school so that they can learn how to make curtains for the 
home. She observed, “We find that parents respond when they dis- 
cover that school personnel are genuinely interested in their welfare. 
It is not unusual for us to find a marked difference in the physical ap- 
pearance of the home when we make a return visit.” 

The school-community coordinator at Dunbar (Philadelphia) orga- 
nized a demonstration on food preparation. Parents who were receiv- 
ing surplus government food had expressed a need for assistance in this 
important homemaking activity. The demonstration was conducted 

by the homemaking consultant from the central office of the school 
system. 

The purpose of the initial demonstration, held in the school building 
early in the afternoon, was to show parents how to prepare inexpensive 
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meals with surplus food. The school-community coordinator assisted 
the lwmemaking consultant during the demonstration. Following the 
demonstration, the cooked food was consumed by the parents. 

The school-community coordinator, who had visited every family in 
the neighborhood, comrhented, “I know that mothers most in need of 
this instniction came t<?\the demonstration. We plan to provide food 
preparation demonstratrpns which are broader in, scope in order to 
reach a larger proportion of parents.” 

The home economist serving Special Project classes at Douglas 
( Chicago) sends parents the following form letter : 

As homemakers and parents, we are faced with many daily problems. 
Because of our past experiences, we are able to solve some of these very 
v easily. There are others that we cannot solve and often we would like to 
know to whom to turn for help. There are times when we would be happy 
to have someone to telhabout our problem. ^ 

I believe if we could get together at your convenience and discuss our 
problems and exchange ideas as to how we have solved some of them, it 
would help all of us very much. 

If you are Interested in getting together with other parents, please fill 
in the form below and return it to me. 

The letter contains a list of “Home Based Activities” in which the 
Iwme economist provides direct assistance. Parents were asked to 
check the activities in order of preference, to choose between meeting 
with a group outside or in their home, and to indicate the hours that 
would be most convenient for them. The activities listed include 
budgeting (earning, spending, and saving money wisely.) ; child care 
and development (growth and development patterns, food, clothing, 
diseases, recreation) ; home improvement and beautification (proper 
methods of house cleaning, furniture arrangement, color schemes) ; 
home sewing (garments for oneself or for another family member or 
items for tlie home, such as slip covers; also shopping trips for purpose 
of selecting patterns, sewing equipment, and material) ; meal planning 
and nutrition (planning well-balanced and economical meals). 

The home economist then sSnds each respondent a letter indf&Sing 
the date, time, and place of classes, which are usually held in the day- 
dpje, primarily in homes of parents or at a nearby community center. 
Parents are encouraged to bring their small children to the meetings. 
At the centers responsibility for the children is shared by parents; in 
the homes, the host parent typically supervises children activities. 

The home economist observed that nearly three-quarters of the par- 
ents who responded checked “sewing” as the activity in which they - 
wished to improve or develop their skills; second in interest was “meal 
planning and nutrition.” The cooking, demonstrations were held in a 
room equipped for that purpose, located at ground level of the nearby 
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public high-rise apartment. The home economist also organized small 
sewing classes which met in apartments of parents. 

In connection with the food preparation demonstrations, the home 
economist has prepared an instruction sheet on substituting ingredi- 
ents (“for 1 square ounce of chocolate, you may substitute 3 table- 
spoons of cocoa plus 1 tablespoon of fat”) ; another instruction sheet 
is on cooking terms, and still another describes a food plan for good 
nutrition for children of various ages. 

The home economist commented, “Such concrete services are needed 
and wanted by parents. We use this contact in which there is very 
high interest as a fulcrum to increase their confidence in the school 
staff and tie them more closely into our school program and services.” 
Also at Douglas, teachers and consultants prepare mimeographed 
booklets designed to make pupils and their parents more knowledgeable 
shoppers. A booklet on catalog buying, entitled “Don’t Shop with 
Blinders on : See What You Buy,” contains suggestions for wise pur- 
chasing on the installment plan. This instructional aid is used along 
with standard mail-order catalogs to teach addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, division, fractions, and percentages, as well as measure- 
ment. Weights, costs, insurance and postage rates, Federal excise 
taxes, and service charges are computed for hypothetical orders. 

The school principal commented, “Comparison shopping from dif- 
ferent catalogs teaches judgment and stimulates discussion and critical 
thinking, for both the student -and his parents. The units are oiga-, 
nized so that parents assume responsibility of learning along with 
their children.” The principal observed, “Newcomers to the city 
often serve as prey to sharp traders, who take advantage of their 
ignorance and confusion. They require specific guidance in managing 
their lives prudently.” ~ 

The booklet on credit and installment buying emphasizes the impor- 
tance of economic competence and wise money management. In the 
booklet the terms “carrying charges,” “charge account,” and “install- 
ment-sales account,” are .defined; the practice of- borrowing on life 
insurance or borrowing from small loan companies, and the purposes 
of “credit unions” are explained. The booklet contains a section on 
budgeting the family income, with a chart showing a sample budget 
for a family. Also included is a copy of a mail-order installment 
credit contract. In group meetings, parents are encouraged to make 
practical use of the information contained in the booklets. 

At Einstein (Chicago) parents are asked to complete a question- 
naire which lists classes available for parents both during the school 
day and after school. There are classes on “Improving Your Bead- 
ing,” “Learning about Books for Children,” “Techniques for Bearing 
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Children into Good Citizens,” “Managing a Budget and Saving 
Money,” and “Preparing Meals for Children and Family.” In addi- 
tion, there are classes that lead to an eighth-grade diploma and short- 
term classes on “Filling Qut Job Application Forms.” There are also 
organized tours to places of interest in Chicago, designed to help 
parents broaden their horizons. 

The principal stated that parent v response to such opportunities in- 
creased when the invitation was reinforced through home visits by 
the parent education counselor, visiting teacher, and classroom teach- 
er8. “We attempt to break down the sense of alienation and isolation 
which is characteristic of our parents who live in high-rise apartments. 
We try, through these organized activities, to help them make a firmer 
connection with their families, our school, and the larger community.” 

The social worker assigned to ffenderson (Baltimore) discovered 
through her home visits that m toy parents had never shopped in down- 
town stores. With the approval of the principal, she organized bus 
trips for parents to downtown shopping centers. Accompanying them 
on buying excursions, she pointed out savings available in the large 
Stores. 

Classes far parents — The interviewees pointed out that culturally 
deprived parents need information and guidance to increase their ' 
competence as parents and as homemakers. They also stressed that 
parents sometimes experience overwhelming problems in managing 
household routines and rearing children in deprived circumstances. 

In Baltimore the typical parent discussion group, led by an in- 
structor supplied by the Adult Education Division, is based on the 
interests and problem^ of those enrolled. The duration of the classes 
and the topics discussed vary with the expressed interests and needs 
of the parents. The discussion groups, with 15 to 20 members, meet 
during school hours or in the evening. Usually, the school provides 
a babysitting service while the parents are attending class. 

In a parent discussion group at Henderson (Baltimore) attended 
by the author, the topic under discussion was sibling rivalry. Par- 
ents were seated around a long table, some with infants in their laps. 
The discussion became particularly spirited when it turned to chil- 
dren’s use of money. The leader, through skillful questioning, 
brought out the issues and led the parents to develop some approaches 
to the problem which they had not previously considered. 

After the class session the discussion leader informed the author 
about the increased understanding of child growth and development 
gamed by the mothers as a result of the discussion group procees. 
She also called attention to her close working relations with teachers 
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in following up attitude and behavior changes in the children of 
parents attending the classes. 

The discussion leader also observed, “The value of the groups lies 
not* only in the learning which takes place, but in the permissive 
climate we create to encourage discussion. The support the mothers 
receive from an understanding group of parents facing similar prob- 
lems helps them overcome self-defeating attitudes. They discover a 
new-found respect for themselves as parents and as citizens.” The 
discussion leader commented that the practice of giving each class 
member an office or committee assignment reinforced the individual 
parent’s sense of worth and usefulness. She added, “We believe that 
increased knowledge gained from the group lends cohesiveness to 
the family and improves the child’a motivation and achievement in 
school.” 

The single-parent family, typically with the father absent from the 
home, presents special problems for school personnel, because the 
mother is overwhelmed by her parental tasks and the schoolchild’s 
learning and behavior tend to be adverpely affected. 

The Adult Education Division (Baltimore) provides group dis- 
cussion dasBes for parents who have no spouse in the home to help 
in the child-rearing tasks. The “parents without partners” classes 
meet with leaders who not only are formally qualified to be parent- 
educatoro, but also have themselves faced the task of rearing a child 
alone. The Supervisor of Parent Education observed that such dis- 
cussion leaders bring to the class a deep understanding of the prac- 
tical and emotional problems of lone parenthood. “The parents in 
these groups,” she added, “derive a great deal of support from each 
other. Indeed, they have at times continued^ their group meetings 
through the summer months when we cannot provide them with an 
instructor.” 

The disorganization suffered by families who, as a result of urban 
renewal programs, are transferred from slum dwellings into high- 
rise apartments was pointed up by the social worker at Douglas (Chi- 
cago) : “Often the mental health problems of these persons are 
intensified when they move into these apartments. They have been 
uprooted from familiar surroundings. Their sense of physical and 
social isolation is acute. Under these conditions, parents without 
mates face especially difficult circumstances in rearing children alone.” 

In recognition of the acute , disorientation of the children without 
fathers in these homes and the nead f or them to ha^e a successful 
adult male image with which" to identify and emulate, the social 
woiker organized a “fathers” club. She had discovered that more than 
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half the families of the project youngsters had no father in the 
home. 

u To meet the needs of both the children and lone parent,” she said, 
u we organized a club by asking each child in these families to bring - 
with him an adult male who was interested in them. These persons 
turned out to be classroom teachers, ministers, relatives, and friends— 
some of whom lived with the family. We met,” continued the social 
worker, “every 2 weeks in a nearby recreation center. We asked them 
about the kind of problems they needed help on and brought in 
consultants to provide them with needed information and socializing 
activities.” The parent education counselor, who later assumed re- 
sponsibility for that activity, participated in, planning the project 

In addition, during the summer, the counselor and a classroom 
teacher with training and experience in social work developed a 
“Large Family Excursion Project,” involving some 25 families, each 
of which had 6 or more children. The need for the project was 
recognized when it was discovered that many of those families had 
never shared activities as a family unit outside the home. 

In preparation for excursions to the city by. bus, the counselor and 
teacher helped the mothers to budget their money, select proper wear- 
ing apparel, and plan lunches. The counselor observed that parents 
were also eager to learn about appropriate behavior, such as tipping 
in a restaurant. The home economist was called in as a resource 
person to help develop opportunities for family members to share 
experiences as a family unit The enthusiastic response of the par- 
ents toward these activities at the end of the summer led to their 
continuation throughout the year. . 

In addition, parents have been encouraged to attend the city art 
institute without their children and to select inexpensive reproduc- 
tions they would like to have in their living rooms. The home econ- 
omist assists in choosing and hanging the pictures. 

Social Activities for the Family— Children form self-images and 
concepts of themselves from the key figures in their lives. The 
child’s parents provide the basic models or prototypical reinforcing 
agents, in nearly all behavior. School-sponsored family activity out- 
side the home is one means of promoting family “bridges” and rein- 
forcing a child’s identification with his parents. Some schools have 
tried to invigorate family life by. inviting families to participate in 
school-sponsored recreational activities. 

One night each week is designated as Family Night at Jefferson 
(Detroit). During these get-togethers, families participate in com- 
munity singing, group games, and related group activities. The 
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school staff uses the opportunity during the evening program to 
report on current class projects. Materials produced by the children 
in class are exhibited. Also, elements of a country fair are intro- 
duced; samples of preserves produced in adult canning class are 
) on exhibition, and later in the evening a taste test is conducted and 
a prize given to the parent who made the best-tasting samples. Also 
at J efienon, the Women’s Club sponsors a Mother-Daughter Banquet. 
The highlight of the banquet is a fashion show which represents the 
Eliminating feature of the Adult Clothing Class. 

At Dunbar (Philadelphia) an organization of residents called 
“block commanders,” is responsible for maintaining contact with a 
fixed number of their fellow citizens. The block commanders under* 7 
the supervision of the school-community coordinator canvassed the 
neighborhood to identify parents who possessed performing talent and 
were willing to perform before an audience. Commanders gave the 
v information to the Entertainment Committee of the Dunbar Home and 
School Association, whose members compiled a resource file of parent 
talent. The information, which is kept current, is a means of recruit- 
ing parents to perform in an annual assembly held in the evening, 
called Parent Talent Night 

The principal at Dunbar observed that this activity “has an aspira- 
tions! effect on both the children and adulta” He added, “We call 
attention to the fact that every human being has a talent which ran 
be developed.” The programs include vocal and instrumental solos, 
choral groups, and combos. Spurred by the success of the first year’s 
effort, the following year the parents presented a skit “They seem 
to enjoy the experience, and they communicate their enthusiasm for 
finding a constructive outlet for their talents and energies to their 
children,” observed the school principal. 

The entertainment committee also sponsors Family Fun Night, 
devoted mainly to activities in which all members of the family can 
participate, such as folk dancing, group singing, and simple games. 

Wtftdaiftf Mt*Ni tftaftotfs 

Civic attitudes of disadvantaged adults often raise obstacles to 
c omm u ni ty improvement. Typically, they do not take the initiative 
in working for the well-being of their immediate community or the 
larger society. “Neither experience nor training enables the dis- 
advantaged to participate in— or even to sympathize with — commu- 
nity efforts to solve problems of urban living. Rarely have they ac- 
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quired the notion of organizing to achieve group purposes; they often 
lack even an awareness of group needs .” 1 

As may be seen in chapter II, many of the neighborhoods served by 
the participating schools were characterized by blight, overcrowded 
homes, dirty streets, and unedifying social activities. Examples of 
school efforts which attempted to motivate and assist parents to im- 
prove the physical and social deficits of the neighborhoods are set 
forth in this section. 

Contacts With Families — The staff at Farren (Chicago) sponsors a 
house-to-house cleanup campaign. The “cleanup,” “paintup,” “light- 
up,” and “plantup” campaign involves use of a checklist for parents. 
A team of parents from the parent-teacher organization visit the 
homes with a checklist which includes such items as “clean the yards,” 
“cover the garbage can tightly,” “plant flowers in window boxes,” and 
“fix and paint fences,” The campaign is carried out annually in the 
spring. 'The house-to-house visits are also used to encourage parent 
participation in the local block or neighborhood club. 

At Banneker (St Louis) staff members attempted to arouse parents 
in the neighborhood to beautify their home surroundings. Staff 
members planted grass seed in front yards and supervised the activi- 
ties of pupils who volunteered to care for these lawns. The residents 
of the homes then assumed responsibility for care of their lawns in 
accord with instructions provided by school staff members and the 
pupils. The “demonstration lawns” impressed other residents, who 
sought information from the school on grass seeding and lawn care. 

During parent-teacher meetings and in notices to the homes, the 
staff at Carr Lane (St. Louis) sought to enlist those parents who 
lived within sight of the school building to serve as “watchers’ >of the 
school and grounds. “The parents”, said the principal, “developed a 
sense of ownership toward the school, looking upon it as an exten- 
sion of their ‘property.’ ” He observed that vandalism directed toward 
school property diminished considerably within a short period of 
time, as the parent “watcher^’ quickly reported to law enforcement 
agencies suspicious movements by persons on the school grounds. 

Organized Neighborhood Groups — At Ludlow (Philadelphia) the 
principal and the schopl-community coordinators organized a dis- 
cussion group with the assistance of the director of the Division of 
School Extension. Parents who were interested in improving the 
physical appearance of the neighborhood were invited. In soliciting 
assistance of the parents, the coordinators stressed the importance of 

* F ‘ rom Education and the Disadvantage* American. Washington, D.C. : National Edu- 
cation Association and American Association of School Administrators, Educational 
Policies Commission, 1962, p. 8. 
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improving thf^neighborhood bo that children would have a healthier 
and more attractive place in which to learn and play. 

As a resplt of a series of meetings to which city officials were in- 
vited, “Block Improvement Clubs” were organized. The clubs meet 
regularly in the school and promote campaigns among residents en- 
couraging them to keep streets clean, wash pavements, establish win- 
dow flower boxes, organize trash collections, and the like. 

At Dunbar (Philadelphia) the need for a health council was dis- 
cussed during a meeting attended by the school principal, the school- 
community coordinator, and the executive council of the Home and 
School Association. The presence of unsafe and unhealthful condi- 
tions in the neighborhood— unsanitary lots, dilapidated dwellings, 
restricted schoolyard space— led to formation of an organized group 
to deal with these problems. 

The council is composed of three committees— one of teachers, one 
of pupils, and one of parents. The parents committee, under the 
leadership of the school-community coordinator, succeeded in having 
the schoolyard enlarged, in obtaining new traffic lights and signs, 
in having vacant houses boarded up, and in having condemned prop- 
erties razed. In addition, the parents’ committee helps collect cloth : 
ing for needy children and their families. 

As a result of their efforts, a dental clinic was set up at Wanamaker 
Junior High, located across the street {rom Dunbar . Previously, the 
nearest dental clinic in the city was too far away for parents to attend 
conveniently. In the initial period, parents set up a rotating list 
of volunteers, who supervised the children at the clinic and assisted 
the dentist; until an oral hygienist was appointed. “The dental clinic 
was established at the very time that efforts were underway in the 
city t o centratise health services,” commented the principal at Dunbar . 

This successful effort encouraged tho parents to take on other proj- 
ects. “When they can see a needed service for children which can be 
met by organized effort and have confidence in the guidance our school 
can give them, they work hard to achieve their goal,” the principal 
observed. “They feel secure within an organized group through 
which they can express themselves and work toward a solution to a 
problem^ 

The director of the project in Philadelphia observed that attempts 
to organize communities in depressed urban neighborhoods frequently 
fail because high mobility tends to inhibit a feeling of “belonging” an d 
because a deep-rooted distrust and fear of “authority” cause residents 
to be secretive and withdrawn. In addition, economic, educational, 
and vocational frustrations often lead to lack of initiative. “The 
improved rapport between school and home and the resultant orga- 
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nized effort to improve the neighborhood stems, in large measure, 
from the school-community coordinator’s ability to counteract these 
obstacles,” observed the director. 

At Columbus (Baltimore) the principal and his staff, concerned 
about the disturbed state of affairs among the students and parents, 
formed a human relations committee consisting of school personnel 
and officers of the local parent-teacher association. The first step was 
a house-to-house visit by the school staff to enlist the cooperation of 
parents in helping their children plan their leisure time, to help the 
parents understand the importance of giving children responsibilities 
at home, to set a good example themselves, to take pride in their 
neighborhood, and to pass on the information to other neighbors. 

The parents were also told that a Parent Group of the. PTA of 
“Operation Understanding” would visit them in connection with 
Friendship Week. The basic purpose of “Operation Understanding” 
wad to develop an understanding of and appreciation for appropriate 
ways to work, play, and live together, and to develop an increased 
sense of responsibility toward family, school, and community. 

The efforts of the school to improve relations with the citizens in 
the neighborhood had come to the attention of the mayor of the city, 
who proclaimed “Friendship Week” for the entire city. The proc- 
lamation read in part that “whereas Columbus Elementary School has 
been engaged in a project, within its school community, endeavoring 
to establish and develop a spirit of friendship, understanding, and 
acceptance and whereas Columbus School will try to promote among 
the children and adults an increased understanding of working, liv- 
ing, and playing together; Whereas, their aim is, too, for a'decrease 
in the amount of group tension resulting from crowded living condi- 
tions and to help youth and adults to acquire the ability to settle dif- 
ferences amicably, May 13 through 19, 1962, is proclaimed as Friend- 
ship Week.” Children and adults were urged “to participate in the 
activities planned for this week to aid in furthering these g oals. ” 

In preparation for Friendship Week, monthly assemblies were held, 
with speakers and movies promoting better understanding among 
groups. During Friendship Week a representative, of the Parents 
Group of “Operation Understanding” brought to the parents a mim- 
eographed letter of introduction and a sticker saying “Join in Opera- 
tion Understanding, School #99” for display in their windows. 

> 

Idffrttfytoi and Dmtoptaf Ndfhbortiood Uadrs 

There is some evidence to indicate that Jow-income citizens tend to 
be reluctant to associate with, and become active lin, community orga- 
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nizations, in contrast to economically and socially favored citizens who 
take to active organizational affiliations more easily. 

The need for parent-teacher organizations, mothers clubs, commu- 
nity improvement groups, and related organized groups in the school 
and neighborhood requires a nucleus of active, energetic adults fa- 
miliar with organizational processes, parliamentary procedure, and 
other administrative functions. In response to this need, personnel 
in some of the schools attempted to identify and develop the potential 
of citizens with leadership qualities. 

Forml Tnhhi Swim 

The results of the family survey at Columbus (Baltimore), de- 
scribed in chapter II, brought to the attention of the school staff the 
pressing need for an organised learning experienoe.to develop indig- 
enous leaders in the neighborhood. 

The assistance of a Community Extension Agent at the YMCA 
was secured to develop potential leadership qualities of selected resi- 
dents of the community. Parents who played a prominent role in 
“Operation Friendship” were encouraged by the school staff to enroll 
in the leadership class-held at the school. 

During the class sessions, community problems were discussed, and 
methods of identifying and dealing with such problems through or- 
ganized efforts were explored. Parent participants learned about the 
nature of the leadership role in group process and how a democratic 
leader functions. 

The principal commented, “As a result of the leadership class, con- 
ducted by the YMCA Extension Agent, our parents are better able to 
conduct PTA and class mother dub meetings.” Graduates of the 
course have assumed leadership positions in the community; one was 
elected president of the local block dub. The principal added, “The 
15 people who were involved in this activity have gained a great deal 
of self-confidence, and their experience has inspired other parents to 
participate in the leadership training programs. An unforeseen 
outcome of the training,” he said, “was the formation of after-school 
student dubs which these parents helped organize and for which they 
serve as advisors and sponsors.” The principal pointed up the need 
for providing continuous leadership training. “Too often,” he ob- 
served, “parents who develop into effective leaders leave our neighbor- 
hood and move to a more favored environment.” 

At Harrison (Philadelphia) the school-community coordinator and 
the principal discussed the possibility of developing a leadership 
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course for selected parents. The relative stability of the neighbor 
hood population after completion of public and private dwelling units 
encouraged them to undertake the effort. 

Parents with leadership potential were identified by the principal, 
classroom teachers, and the school-community coordinator on the 
of their participation in meetings of the Home and School Associa- 
tion and in other school-sponsored activities. 

A 10-week course was planned by the coordinator in cooperation 
with a discussion leader from the Division of School Extension. 
Classes met in the evening once each week. Resource people for the 
classes included personnel from the Division of School Extension 
and officers of the Council of the Home and School Association in 
the city of Philadelphia. The course emphasized the duties and func- 
tion of the officers of organizations and the nature of parliamentary 
procedure. Role-playing served as a highly useful instructional 
method. Parents exchanged roles as presiding officers and members 
of the audience during mock meetings. 

**We are gratified,” commented the coordinator, "that our graduatH 
have assumed leadership poets in many of our school activities. Their 
self-confidence and participation in school and community affairs have 
increased immeasurably as a result of this experience.” 

Still another effort to provide an organized learning experience for 
parents and other adults to develop leadership potential was described 
by the superintendent of District 9 (Chicago). An institute for com- 
munity leaders was developed to serve the needs of newoomere to the 
district after a p l a nning session with the director, the superintendent 
of District 9, the Citizens Information Service, and the Midwest Com- 
munity Council/ Two-hour classes held once each week for a 10- week 
period were organized to assist selected candidates to become more ef- 
fective as citizens, parents, and consumers, and to develop their lead- 
ership potential so that they could exert influence in improving school 
and neighborhood conditions. 

“Our greatest difficulty in the beginning,” observed the Director of 
Human Relations, “was in identifying and recruiting students for the 
classes. We were eager to include persons of both sexes, and a wide 
range of ages and ethnic groups. We decided to ask local community 
agencies, especially school people, to bear a large part of the responsi- 
bility for recruiting adults for the course.” 

Persons who are contacted by workers in community agencies com- 
plete an application form which requests them to list organizations 
they belong to and any community work they are currently engaged in. 
They are also asked to identify pome community problems and to list, 
in order of importance, the kinds of learning experience among those 
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they *re seeking that, in their view, will help them become better 
school and community leaders. 

The focus of the oouree is cm oommunity problems and means of deal- 
i mg with them through organized efforts of citizens. Resource per- 
sons from various public and private agencies are invited to speak at 
the seasons. Although the topic may call for two or three s p e akers, 
audience participation time is greater-then speaker time 

The danoom sessions feature small discussion groups, which are 
held following the question-and-answer period. When several speak- 
ers participate in the d%a session, they serve as resource persons for 
these groups. Homework assignments are provided to help the par- 
ticipants develop new skills. Some assignments are based on observa- 
tions of city council meetings and other organized visits to the city. 
The topics for the weekly classes include “The Democratic Process 
and Problems in Our Neighborhood,” “How to Find the Facts About 
Your City,” “How to Conduct a Meeting,” “The Government of 
Chicago,” “Bights and Responsibilities of Citizens,” and “Hints for 
Consumers.” 

The Director of Human Relations commented that the adults com- 
plete the oourae with “increased self-knowledge and skills for 
action in c omm u ni ty improvement. They leant the ways of accom- 
plishing social change in an orderly fashion. People who don't have 
faith or skill in negotiating to alleviate social injustice feel their only 
recourse is the streets.” He added, “Our students graduate with in- 
creased confidence in themselves, in their own ability to get things 
done in their neighborhoods, and in assuming more effective roles as 
citizens and consumers because they have had opened to them many 
resources previously closed.” 

In the Banneker District (St. Louis) the District Council of Parent 
Organizations consist^ of all officers of the local school PTA’s or their 
elected representatives in the 28 schools. The officers of the council 
requested the director of the district to assist them in learning how to 
participate in and conduct organization meetings. As a result of this 
request, an instructional manual entitled “Tips on How to Conduct 
and Participate in a Meeting” was prepared by the Banneker District 
staff in cooperation with the officers of the council. Classes are held 
periodically for the local PTA officers as their terms of offioe change. 
/ “We find,” commented the director of the Banneker District, “that 
* parents derive a sense of security from this type of training. The 
experience increases their willingness to be active in school-related 
meetings and in community activities.” 

School-Related Aotititie * — The block commanders (see page 49) were 
organized in order to multiply person-to-person relationships between 
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school and home. The organisation, which grew to 60 members within 
a year, assigns to the participants responsibilities for transmitting in- 
formation about school matters and also uses other means to bring 
them into direct and regular contact with school sfaff members and 
with their neighbors. 

Hie commanders meet regularly with the principal, who employs 
them as a sounding board for proposed changes and developments in 
the school program. At such meetings, they volunteer information on 
the attitudes of residents concerning unmet educational needs. The 
principal observed that the block commanders proved to be an effec- 
tive medium of school-home communication shortly after they were 
organ used. A reorganization oh pupil promotion and placement in- 
volving parent registration on a staggered basis was to go into effect 
at midyear. The principal relied on the block commanders to explain 
the procedure to the parents.. As a result, a potentially complicated 
and confused registration session was conducted smoothly. 

On another occasion the principal, in conference with the executive 
council of the Home and School Association, concluded that annual 
graduation exercises for sixth-grade children did not justify the ex- 
penditure of time mid effort required on the part of the teaching staff. 
A highly simplified sixth-grade assembly, it was decided, could serve 
the purpose. Again, t he princi pal depended on t he block commanders 
to reinforce, through face-to-face contact, a notice pent to parents 
regarding the change. ‘The results,” he said, “were very gratifying. 
Parents responded enthusiastically when we explained that the time 
normally spent in preparation for graduation would be used fqr in- 
struction of the children.” 

Also at Dunbar j the school staff considered the possibility of orga- 
nizing a cub scout pack. tt The school staff could foresee the benefits 
of such an organization to both the children and their parents,” re- 
calls the school principal, “but could it be accomplished in & neighbor- 
hood like the one Dunbar serves? Would enough male parents 
participate?” 

“The male members of the faculty considered assuming leadership 
responsibilities themselves,” the principal commented, “but the project 
was appropriately a parent responsibility. If parents were deprived 
of the opportunity to participate and develop self-confidence,” said 
the principal, “one of the major purposes of the school-home program 
would be defeated.” Through Home and School Association meetings 
and personal contacts by the school-community coordinator, a nucleus 
of parents who were willing to participate in the project was mobi- 
lized ; the cub scout group was successfully organized and maintained. 
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With respect to other types of parent involvement, the principal 
stated, “Our experience has shown that when parents are involved in 
the planning and execution of projects affecting their children, when 
their ideas are respected, and their contributions appreciated, benefits 
accrue to both parent and school. Parents grow in knowledge about 
and concern for the school. They gain increased pride and self- 
respect through involvement. We provide such parents with oppor- 
tunities for increased responsibility in a leadership position." 

The school-community agent at Morey (Detroit) , in referring to the 
adult activities provided by the school, commented that the school staff 
members had to take the initiative w to get things started" by encourag- 
ing parents to participate in school-sponsored adult education classes. 
“When parents become involved," she observed, “they tend to develop 
self-confidence, feel more secure with us, and become more assertive. 
Before long, the parents with leadership ability come to the fore. 
They begin to suggest methods of improving procedures in our dubs. 
We quickly identify them and urge them to enroll in our leadership 
training class. 

In die participating schools in Detroit the school-community agents, 
through their regular contact with parents, identify and recruit se- 
lected adults to serve in various school -sponsored activities. The 
agents recruit parents for membership in the PTA and other parent 
groups, in block clubs, community councils, womens clubs, and the like. 

The sociologist on the Detroit Program staff called attention to the 
value of giving recognition to parents who have been particularly 
active in school or school-sponsored programs as a means of encourag- 
ing them to assume official responsibilities in organized school groups. 
The principals, school-community agents, and others in the project 
schools identified exceptionally active parents, who were invited to a 
dinner meeting in the high school cafeteria. Members of an adult 
class in banquet and party cooking served as waitresses. 

After the meal the officials from each school and the selected parents 
were recognized, and the audience* was then divided into small dis- 
cussion groups. The accomplishments and unmet needs in strengthen- 
ing school-home relations as part of the overall school program were 
discussed. Observations from each group were then shared witl* the 
audience. In connection with this activity, the sociologist commented, 
M We believe programs which recognize contributions of active parents 
are hjghly beneficial in holding their loyalty and in enlisting the aid of 
other parents." 


Chapter IV 

GUIDELINES, OBSERVATIONS, AND COMMENTS 

Public schools do not exist in a vacuum ; both their reason for exist- 
ence and their continued operation depend in part on their social 
environment. This point of view and its implications for depressed 

h^r^Sd° rh U^2 Uire m ° re 8ttention from educators than they 

1 A p^ J^ SchoolPr ° 9r f Lm To Meet V* of the CulturaUv 

James B. Conant has pointed out in his Slum* and Suburbs that “to 
a considerable degree what a school should do and can do is determined 
by the status and ambitions of the families being served.” The “status” 
of culturally deprived parents and other adults in depressed neighbor- 
hoods is often characterized by physical, social, and economic de- 
ficiencies. And as a consequence, their “ambitions” tend to be curtailed. 

It is generally recognized that schools should provide programs and 
services which compensate for a schoolchild’s physical, mental, and 
emotional handicapa Schools in depressed neighborhoods should as- 
sume an equally urgent commitment to compensate for a child’s im- 
poverished socioeconomic background. It follows from' this proposi- 
taon that such school efforts should be accompanied by activities which 

attempt to compensate for the cultural deprivation of the child’s 
parenta 

The presence of large numbers of culturally deprived residents in 
depressed neighborhoods, therefore, should stimulate school to 
examine carefully their responsibilities and opportunities for develop- 
^ programsand services designed to compensate for the deprivation 
of both the child and his parenta The school in depressed areas, in 
other words, should behave differently fro® schools in more favored 

socioeconomic areas. / 

\ - . - 

DeaJm^withVnique ProbUms and Opportunities 
There is probably no general prescription for bringing about im- 
proved school-home interaction. Depressed urban neighborhoods 
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i present the school staff with problems quite different from those faced 
by staffs in more favored socioeconomic communities. Moreover, de- 
pressed neighborhoods differ among themselves. The thumbnail 
descriptions of the 20 participating schools in the Appendix show dif- 
1 fences among them in size, ethnic composition, degree of population 
mobility, type of housing, number and types of co mmuni ty agencies, 
and so on. The schools also possess distinctive human and material 
characteristics. Thus, the many variables existing among the schools, 
homes, and neighborhoods preclude the possibility of developing a 
readymade solution for improving school-home relations which would 
be equally applicable to all school-communities. 

3. Initiating Practices To Improve and Strengthen School-Home 

Interaction 

The findings of this investigation indicate that culturally deprived 
parents tend to lack the knowledge and social skills necessary to bring 
about desirable changes in school, home, and neighborhood. These 
parents, as revealed in the interviews, were reluctant to visit the 
sdiools their children attended, did not become involved in the activi- 
ties of school-related organizations, and were generally shy with school 
personnel and Suspicious toward them. In the face of parental reluc- 
tance to take the lead in bringing about desirable change, the school 
staff needs to create a climate in which parents are stimulated and 
assisted to increase their responsibilities in improving school, home, 
and neighborhood. 

School staff awareness of the profound effect of the cultural environ- 
ment on pupil behavior, attitudes, and learning should lead to efforts 
to bridge the gap between school and home. If the school staff does not 
take the initiative in developing an action program to generate school- 
home interaction, it is not likely that such activity will be assumed by 
theparents. ; N 

In this connection, Harold Taylor refers to education as a “total 
process, in which the conditions of society deeply affect the child’s 
mind, the level of his achievement, and the range of his possibilities.” 
He further suggests, “It is no longer permissible to say that the social 
environment of the child is not the problem of the educator, that it be- 
longs to city planners, social workers, economists, housing experts, or 
society. It belongs to everyone,” Taylor insists, “but most of all to 
the educator.” 1 ^ 
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4 Collecting and Utilising Information on Home end Neighborhood 
Condition* 

If schools in depressed urban areas need to consider ways of adapt- 
mg their programs to deal with multiple needs of parents, it follows 
that staff development of appropriate practices needs to be based on 
firsthand information on home and neighborhood conditions. The 
character of these neighborhoods— in particular, the excessive tran- 
sience of the residents— should prompt staff members to gather such 

information on a regular and systematic basis. 

Perhaps the jpoet effective means of gathering information on home 
conditions is through home visits. Classroom teachers and pupil per- 
sonnel workers attached to the school can identify the distinctive 
socioeconomic conditions of families and thereby derive an increased 
awareness of the relationship of home-living patterns to pupil atti- 
tudes and behavior. In addition, school staffs can obtain information 
on home conditions through development and use of questionnaires, 
interviews, and surveya Useful information can also be derived from 
census tract reports (see page IT). Administrators in these schools 
should insure that efforts to obtain such information serve as a means 
of developing appropriate practices for strengthening school-home 
interaction. 

5. Providing Resource * for School Principals To Serve as Key Agents 
of Change 

The initiative for bringing about school-home-neighborhood im- 
provement often lies with the school, but the school can rarely assume 
this role unless it is headed by a principal who provides creative afld 
dynamic leadership. 

In the schools visited by the author the principals had been care- 
fully selected to serve in schools in deceased neighborhoods on the 
basis of recognized competency. And tfhnr ha^been encouraged to 
attempt new and untried approaches by the Aief school administrative 
officer of the school system. In some cases, additional staff and mate- 
rial resource had been provided to facilitate tHe introduction of such 
approaches. V 

The school principals were instrumental in developing conditions 
conducive to releasing the creative energies of j Doth staff and lay 
citizens in working out methods of dealing with sqhool-home-heighbor- 
hood problems. Typically, these principals acted N upon the conviction 
t at the school is a community agency which is admirably equipped and 
located to communicate with parents regularly and to influence their 
attitudes and behavior in a positive manner. The principals were also 
acutely aware of the need to work closely with their staffs in sensitizing 
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them to the need of finding better ways to increase school-home inter- 
action. Periodic group conferences in which problems were clurifind 
and approaches explored served as an important channel of communi- 
cation within the schools. 

6. Increasing Teacher Competencies and Perceptions 

The classroom teacher is the key figure in the educational process. 
It is vitally important for teachers serving in depressed areas to main- 
tain a high estimate of parent potential. School principals commented 
that parents readily detect condescending or patronizing staff a ttitud e 
and behavior, which serve to alienate them even further from the 
school. Inappropriate staff attitudes vis-h-vis parents may widen the 
social gap between school and home. The principals said in effect, “If 
the staff expects little or no parent cooperation and participation in 
'■ school activities, they will bring about a self-fulfilling prophecy, for 
parents will tend to assume the role expected of them.” 

Summer workshops and seminars where this and other problems are 
dealt with by sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists, and others 
can assist the staff to broaden and deepen their knowledge about work- 
ing with culturally deprived children and their parents. Efforts can 
also be made to encourage teachers to enroll in college classes which 
will aid them in improving their competencies and illuminating their 
perceptions about disadvantaged citizens. 

7. Enlisting the Services of a School-Home Coordinator 

The school-home liaison persons in Philadelphia and Detroit served 
as extensions of the school staff in reaching into homes. The effect of 
their activities was to multiply contacts and increase interaction 
between professional personnel and lay citizens. 

Schools may wish to explore the possibility of assigning trained 
community-organization specialists to work with parents of school- 
children These specialists can help the parent understand what the 
child is learning and why; they can also stimulate parent concern 
for school, home, and neighborhood improvement, which will redound 
to the benefit of the child in the classroom. Perhaps the most import- 
an responsibilities of the coordinator are (a) to work with parents in a 
meaningful program that will help them to understand that education 
18 * °“ IC mstrument of survival and success in today’s complex world 
and (b) to assist them to communicate this realization to their children. 
If the school-home coordinators are selected on the basis of profee- 
v sal experience in both community organization and group-work 
activities, their highly useful skills can be brought to bear on the 
exceedingly complex and difficult problems of influencing human atti- 
tudes and behavior. 
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8. Reaching Parent* Through Per*on-to-Per*on Contact* 

The impersonality of urban life and the lack of social skills which 
of$en characterize culturally deprive*! parents should lead to school 
staff recognition that person-to-person contacts are needed to breach 
the wall of separation between school and home. All other methods of 
co m mu ni cation with parents in urban depressed neighborhoods are of 
secondary importance. 

In the participating schools a very high value was placed on visits 
to the home by classroom teachers and other staff personnel. Visits 
gave them increased perspective and insights about home conditions 
that influence the learning and behavior of schoolchildren. Teachers 
w ^° appreciate the effects of home life on children’s school perform- 
ance can shape their classroom learning procedures to the needs of the 
children. And parent interest and participation in school activities 
can probably best be stimulated through the intimate exchange that 
can take place in a person-to-person relationship. 

9. E*tdbli*hing and Maintaining the School a* a Neighborhood Center 
Staff efforts to improve school-home relations were facilitated by use 
of the school building as a community center. The schools served as 
a common meeting ground for all age groups in the neighborhood. 
Adult citizens were provided with opportunities to work toward objec- 
tives which they helped to develop and which were therefore meaning- 
ful to them. 

The school then was looked upon by citizens and staff as community 
property, in both a physical and social sense. These schools extended 
themselves in time, by providing round-the-clock centers for citizen 
interaction and involvement in working toward solutions to personal 
and social problems. They extended themselves in space, by providing 
facilities and resources to all members .of the community who could 
profit from their use. And they extended themselves in human 
warmth, for staff members generally were alert and sensitive to the 
need of overcoming the cultural barriers which often existed between 
themselves and the citizens they served. 

10. Providing Early Childhood Education Program* and Service* 
The author was often advised during the course of his interviews that 
underprivileged children have typically not been exposed at home to 
the stimuli which develop their readiness for formal, school learning. 1 
The need to provide children with opportunities for oral language 
levelopment as early as possible to stimulate reading growth was 
especially emphasized. Principal^ and others pointed out that the Ian- 
s' 1 *^ used in deprived homes is simpler, and that there are fewer 
attepts at explanation of the world, fewer qualifying adjectives and 
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phrases, and fewer complex sentences than are typically heard in a 
middle-class home. 

As a “downward” extension of the school, early childhood programs, 
perhaps beginning at age 3, can be designed to nurture the child’s 
physical, social, emotional, and mental development. Such programs 
can help the child increase his auditory and visual perception, motor 
coordination, and concept development, and can assist him in meaning* 
ful use of language. 

Parents can be brought into such programs as active observers and 
participants. Thus, parental support for academic achievement can 
be established prior to the child’s forma] schooling. Investment in 
nursery programs will probably provide a far greater social return 
than later programs which attempt to mitigate cultural deprivations, 
some of which become irreversible. 

11. Helping Parents To Assist Their Children To Succeed in School 
In the schools, staff members repeatedly observed that activities de- 
signed to increase parents’ understanding of school efforts that were 
made in behalf of their children were essential to pupil success in 
school. Indeed, the schools probably gave greater priority to activities * 
designed to help parents help their children take fuller advantage 
of their schooling opportunities than to any other practice. Parents 
were helped to recognize their unique and unparalleled opportunities 
to participate in the educational process. School staff members gen- 
erally acted on the assumption that parents were willing, even eager, 
to help their children, but lacked the knowledge and experience neces- 
sary for supporting school activities. 

The practices suggest that inschool group meetings can be* useful in 
providing parents with specific suggestions on how they can l\elp their 
children to succeed in school. The relationship of schooling to employ- 
ment, of high pupil motivation to school success, of desirable home 
study conditions to academic performance can be comm uni cated to 
parents in ways which are directly meaningful to them. 

12. Assisting Housewives To Improve Homemaking Skills 
Housewives need direct and practical help on a variety of household 

tasks. Such assistance to mothers, based on their expressed needs, can 
be provided by specialized personnel from the central office who are 
assigned to the school. Homemaking services are probably most effec- 
tive when brought to the parents in group meetings held at the school, 
a nearby community center, or in a space set aside for that purpose 
in public housing units. 

Homemaking services may encompass the following: a) teaching 
the housewife to derive maximum benefit from limited finances through 
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intelligent marketing, shopping, installment buying, and the like- b\ 

^^^old routinrof and c) pt^4 
^formation on these and related services available from other con? 
unity agencies. Many of the interviewees indicated that school 

18 I ^SZ{^ rerU * Wiih * Wid€ Ranffe ° f EdueatioTud Program* 

t° .. V*“ provide a host of day, evening, 8aturday, and summer 
. . *° r Parents and other adults in the neighborhood. Classes in 

Umc skills can help parents free themselves from chronic social de- 
pwulmcy unempteyment, and personal deprivation. School person- 

aCCea8t ° th6 home > 0411 identif y adults who need 

di f U88 i 0n gP0Upa C0verin « » variety of problems can be 
in^nnally structured and when the topics 
j ar ® . planned wUh members of the group rather than 

jr T®“i. Dwc “ 88,on to P lcs “ay include proper nutrition, orientation 

tiro I* 0 r ® and #a i ly managwnent > ri 8hta and rroponsibUi- 

tiro of ^muty hvmg, neighborhood problems and issues, improve- 

ment of family relationships, and other subjects. Classes in creative 

!“} , artS and or » ani « d opportunities to develop hobbies 

1 recreational activities can also be provided. 

an ^ nge for P arents to participate in excursions to 
SlS^ TT th fi r ““Shborhood — libraries, museums, art 

P *J The " ^ nducted “Plorations of the 
to oSSL * d C f?P rovide Parenhi with unaccnstomed opportunities 

to observe natural beauty and works of art, 

M Parent* Organiee and Participate fa School-Related 

mu^^/in he f^ lein8 u eXiflting in scho ° 1 ’ home > and neighborhood * 
wrththrougb orgrammd«roup efFort. On the basis of the . 
information elicited from the mtendewees, culturally deprived adults 
appear reluctuit to affiliate themselves with organized school groups 

work to Lb 1 • dlDg8 °? thi v dy 8Ugg * 8t that th ®y wil1 i°“ Shw 

hdto them 1UOTe g0 * ds whlch are concrete and personally meaning. 

Co™ nh U 7^ £ th ® anthor ’ local of the National 
^rero of Parents and Teachers tended to be effective vehicles for ! 

Mho ^ ' hoin ® "lations. The central principle of the 
Wplfare of children is best served by dose cooperation 
between the two groups most intimately and deeply concerned with - 


o 
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children — their parents and their teachers. The natural and inevitable 
partnership of parents and teachers was facilitated through appro- 
priate activities carried by that organization and similar parent- 
teacher groups. 

Thus, participation in group efforts was especially evident when 
the health, education, and welfare of their children were at stake. Th& 
successful effort to establish a dental clinic in one of the participating 
schools (see page 51) at a time when health and dental services pro- 
vided by the city’s public health service were being centralized is a 
case in point 

Methods of identifying those parents with potential leadership abil- 
ities can and should be developed by the school staff. And this prac- 
tice can be followed up by providing such parents with organized 
learning experience and other opportunities to develop their leader- 
ship potential 

t 

15. Recognizing the Need for Further Inquiries 
' Current trends and projections of population mobility and shifts 
strongly suggest that the problems discussed in this study will continue 
and will probably become more intense in the years ahead. In light 
of this social reality, educators will continue to need information de- 
rived from research to aid them in decision-making. Moreover, if 
school staff members are to coordinate their efforts in improving school- * 

home relations, there should be agreement among them on the nature 
of the problem. 

Inquiries dealing with improvement of school-home relations in de- 
pressed urban neighborhoods may include experimental research ef- 
forts, case studies of promising practices, intensive interviews with 
professional and lay persons in the school neighborhoods, demonstra- 
tion projects, and p&rticipant-obeerver studies. 

Some suggested areas of study include the following: the extent of 
disparity between the perceptions of parents and staff on citizen par- 
ticipation and involvement in school activities, and the extent of dis- ' 

parity between the perceptions of the principal and the staff oirthe __ 

same matter. Since parents display varying degrees of participation 
and cooperation in such school-related organizations as parent-teacher^ 
groups, it might be useful also to study the characteristics of partici- 
pants and nonparticipants and the extent to which parent attitudes 
influence pupil attitudes toward schooling, education beyond high 
school, and opportunities in the world of work.' The factors in the 
home background that contribute to low pupil-motivation should also 
be identified. 1 * * 
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ivitie0 . ? What typ«* of administrative pn >- 
*?f ^. re ! e * se the cr *t"o energies and enlist the support of 
thescl^ol staff in improving relations with the home and fanSKf ^ 
<3ther questions that should be further explored am Swh», 
2g“. of organizational patterns for citixen part icipatiT^ nZ 
^cUro m deprived nwghborhoodsf What kferis ofWnuna^S 

®8rvioee for parents and other adults should be included whim n 

Sftir 'r*f' «»££2Si x&z 

panaedf And how can schools in depressed neinhborhonria into.* 
or increase ^cooperative efforts with noLhool community agendS 
the search for solutions to community probl ems T 


Iprii A 

LIST IF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


Baltimore: 

Colombo* Elementary 

Rimer A, Henderson Elementary 

Mt Royal Elementary 

Carroll ton Junior High 

a 

Ckleopo: 

Jamea R. Doolittle, Jr., Elementary 

8tephen A. Dooglas Elementary.. 

Albert Einstein Elementary.. 

John Farren Elementary : 

Forreetrllle North Upper Grade Center. 
Detroit: v 

James Oonsens Elementary 

Marry Elementary 

Barbour Junior High 

Je ffe rs o n Junior High , 

Philadelphia; \ 

Paul Laurence Dunbar Elementary 

William Henry Harrison Elementary 

James R. Ludlow Elementary 

John Wanamaker Junior High 

St. Louie: 

Banneker Elementary 1 

Carr Lane Elementary . 

Diroll Elementary 


Grade 

rang* 

Pupil 

enrollment 

Opening 

jearcf 

KhOOl 

K-6 

X 700 

1890 

K-6 

X 790 

1968 

K-6 

700 

1909 

— 7-9 

868 

1874 

K-8 

2,200 

1890 

K-8 

1,800 

1960 

K-4 

X 200 

1960 

K~8 

2,700 

. 1900 

— 7-8 

X 720 

1967 

— K-6 

1,000 

1966 

— K-6 

918 

1912 

— 7-9 

% 300 

1921 

... 7-9 

X 000 

1922 

— K-6 

800 

1981 

-- K-6 

620 

1928 

... K-6 

X 120 

1926 

— 7-9 

1,800 

1969 

... K-6 

670 

1989 

... K-8 

1,000 

1968 

— K-6 

1,100 

1872 
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Appendix 8 

DESCRIPTIONS OF PM11CIPATMG SCHOOLS 

BaMmort Public Stbods 

Baltimore is the seventh largest city and ranks sixth in pupil popu- 
lation m the Nation. Baltimore had 146,656 pupils in average daily 
attendance in 1959-30* - J 

The four participating schools are located in the inner core of the 
city : Columbus and Henderson Elementary in the northeast and Car- 
rollton Junior High and Mt. Royal Elementary in the northwest. 


Elementary School Columbus was constructed in three stag**. 

The first structure was erected lu 1880; a twostory addition was built In 

1902; and In 1912, a three-floor addlUon was constructed. Pup U enrollment 

to double the capacity. Ninety-seven percent of the school population 1* 

wegra The neighborhood consists of two- and three-story dwellings which 

are at least 50 years old. The neighborhood population changed drastically 

within a abort period of time when low-income families moved into the 

n f£ hb0rh00d ln Iarge numbere - In of the famlUes there are seven 

fwTrT ° F ? 0re * A large number ** hoi ?oo •re single-parent families, with 
the father absent . ^ , 

, B r^ r f° n ,^ lemeHta ** Bch<(0t - Heoder8on to * three-.tory brick build- 
lug built In 1963. The neighborhood consists of three-story brick row-house* 
and a number of commercial enterprises— email factories, garage*, reetau- 
rant* and markets. In the part 10 years, low-income Nigro families have 
moved Into former privately owned homes, now converted Into apartment* 

1,10 bousing unit* are rapidly deteriorating. Mobility 
within the neighborhood la excessive. 

m °° l - Ut Royal 18 • u * re ^»t«ry brick bunding 
erected ln I960 Approximately 60 percent of the pupils are Negro, and 40 

W, V* aCb °° l *" ,ocote<l ln a swtlon ^ Baltimore known 
to Urban Renewal Area. Many P f the homes are scheduled 

to be demolished and replaced by high-rise apartment buildings and one-floor 

buHdln * 8 - Many of tbe tomllles are redplenta of. 
welfare funds. About a quarter of the families are highly mobile within 
.the city. 

J™ 1 ?? J T 40r 8chooi - three-floor structure, contracted 
iu 1874, has undergone few renovations. Located at the outer fringe of the 

68 
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core of the city, the area t arred by the school was a desirable residential 
Mighborhood oo yean ago. In recent years the conversion of single-family 
homes Into mnlttfamfiy dwelling units has been accompanied by physical 
decay and s ub s t a nd ard living conditions. Most of the homes may be classi- 
fied as deteriorating or dilapidated. With the exception of merchants, the 
neighborhood residents are Negroes. Many houses are undergoing exten- 
sive renovations under the Urban Renewal Homing Authority Project 
known as Harlem Park Project 

CUofi Pettc Sdmfe 

The city of Chicago, second largest in the Nation, has the third 
largest pupil population. The Chicago public school system is di- 
vided into 20 separate districts, each containing about 26,000 pupils. 
Each district is headfcd by a superintendent responsible for the total 
program of education, from kindergarten through grade 12. 

In September 1900, the Chicago {hoject, partially supported by 
the Ford Foundation in connection with the Great Cities School 
Improvement Program, was launched in District 11; the major goal 
of the Project was to improve the motivation and raise achievement 
levels of students who had unsuccessful elementary school experiences. 
District 11 is located south of the Loop in the east side of the city. 
Douglas was selected as the initial pilot school for the program. 

Placing primary emphasis on" boys and girls who are 14 years of 
age and over but still in elementary school, the school staff planned 
programs to raise their educational achievement and to increase their 
vocational competence. The project effort was extended downward 
in July 1961 to embrace pupils between 11 and 13 years of age who 
were over-age^ in grade placement, and upward to actively involve in 
practical programs dropouts in the district. Exp anding horizontally, 
the project embraced parent groups at all levels, community and busi- 
ness oganization, local and city wide agencies. 

Also in District 11, the Value Sharing project was begun in 1959, 
financed by a three-year study grant from the Wieboldt Foundation. 
It is a cooperative program of the National College of Education 
in Evanston and the Doolittle School. The project began with seven 
teachers, one from each of the grades 1 through 6, plus kindergarten, 
and with a $135,000 grant from the foundation to the college. In 
1961 an additional grant of $450,000 was made and the program 
was expanded to three more schools, among which was Einstein. 

Forrestville North Upper Grade Center and Farren are located 
in District 13, west of the Loop. The programs for improving op- 
portunities for disadvantaged children in these two schools are sup- 
ported exclusively through regular school funds. 
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Doom* BUmenton, School, Doolittle, . thrrostory. red brick bnlldin. 
wm constructed in 1880. .ad wing, Were added l7 1826 and kSTJ 
modem onoatory structure, which baa won an architect’s award. ... 

Z?1W neW * Cb °° 1 ’ •***• 6 ““"W * were boused Is 

the 1825 and 1845 structure*; the original building has been abandoned. 

The area surrounding Doolittle la being redeveloped. Within the pad 

. “°* t of overcrowded, deteriorating dwellings have been 

InTtdS ri' V*" 7 ° f if* f " ml,le * wh,ch the school serves currently rwlfc 
!“* ^ housln * development near the school. Pupil mobllitj 

stable alow the opening of t^snewech^^.* n *"*’ ** b * CW “ e “ 0W 

JgJsrigvy^Bga zsr^z 

predotntoantly Negro. The neighborhood contains twoetoty dwellings moat 
of "hlch are overcrowded and In. a state of deterioration. Demolition 
of oomeof these homes is proceeding rapidly. 

Sles^siam School, Einstein. • thnrostory concrete and .ted 

im *° relleTe ** ««*— t pressure 

nearby school*, which were on double sessions. Among the school* 

T D °° U,tte * WWch h * d • eorollmrof of 8,40^ 
donbto resslon In 1864M0. The gr.de levels and pupil populate!" • 

changed markedly In the short period of Its existence. The poplls, pro 
JT?' “** *“ ,0W<Ort - pol,Uc ’ high-rise npartmeJJXaW 
Wblrh buU * 10 19CL Aa many aa 380 children 
mudin apartment The average for each hlgh-rtro I. 280 

fou^re^.*t!T me,1 ^. h * T * “ Te * Dd * lr ‘“drooms to accommodate 
you ng^ps rents with large and growing famlllea. To the aooth of the school are 

bTr^ publk>h0Mln A “alts built In 1988. East of the school, ^Ited 
by a highway, am very old multiple-family dw elling scheduled for 
tlon. Many pnplla from thorn d wettings Attend EtoteLu 01 ** 1 *** d® 00 *** 

8ek **- Th * ori * , “' *"« School wm a thrro 

S7 S 188a Addlt,0M wem made In 1888^ 

^ ^ • two-story modern brick building wu constructed. The 

JSr tT SL S*."*-’ ' w ~™“ • “~««r 

!~ T* wa g wetted In 1887. The medal building, designed aa an nonet- 
fride center, serves sn sll-Negro pupil population. 

,r ** d * tM *">“> tbe 1880's and const*. of 
“» Wtt rU. 
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IMreit Pnbllc Utah 

Detroit, the Nation’s fifth largest city, is fourth in pupil population, 
with an average daily attendance of 263,565 in 1959-GO. The city 
school district is divided into 9 districts, each with an assistant super- 
intendent in charge of schools from kindergarten through grade 12. 
The schools are organized on a 9-6 and 6-^3 plan. 

The Great Cities School Improvement Program in Detroit began 
in three elementary Schools during the 1959-60 school year. The fol- 
lowing year the program was expanded to include four other schools : 
one sei\ior and 2 junior high schools, and an additional elementary 
school. 

The participating schools, located in the inner city, include Couzens 
Elementary and Jefferson Junior High in the south district; Marcy 
Elementary and Barbour Junior High in the east district The 
neighborhoods consist of low-cost, public housing units and over- 
crowded su b sta n dard multiple- family dwellings in varying degrees 
of deterioration. For the most part the families migrated to the city 
after the Second World War to fill industry’s needs for unskilled labor, 
or are recent in-migrants from rural areas who have settled in the 
transitional neighborhoods of the city. 

Co***** Bl c mmto ry School. Cowm Ut two^tory yellow brick building 
boat In 19Q0. The School serves children of families who live In Jeffries 
Boom, a low-cost pobUc-homd ng development, which Includes 2-story dwell- 
ings, and 14-story apartment houses. Although planned as s blradal de- 
velopment, the 14,000 residents are aU Negro. 

Marcy Elementary School. Marcy, a three-floor school building was buUt 
in 1912; an addition was completed in 1822. Mobility among the pupil pop- 
ulation, which is 95 percent Negro, la 40 percent The neighborhood cou- 
rt** of rtn^e- and multlple-flunUj dwellings, most of which were built at 
the beginning of the century. Nearly 40 percent of the homes are In a de- 
teriorated condition. About 80 percent of the population In the area own 
their bomea 

f 

Barbour Junior High 8chooL Barbour was built in 1921 ; six rooms were 
added In 1900. It Is the oldest school building In Detroit that was designed 
specifically as a junior high school. It la the largest junior high school In 
the State In pupil population. Ten percent of the pupil population are 
white; the remainder are Negtoea About 09 percent of the reatdents served 
by the school are Negroes— tn-mlgrmnta from the South who began to ar- 
rive at the end of Wotlfl War II. Population mobility la rather high; only 
12 percent of the residents have occupied the same house since 1956. Three- 
quarters of the overcrowded, multiple-family dwellings, which were buUt 
before World War II. are In sound condition. 

Jeff croon Junior High School. Jefferson Is a three story structure built 
In 1922;, four more classrooms were added in 1900. There la a continual 
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turnover of students in this oviwrowded school. The ar _, 

connatoa many old homes In varying- stages of deterioration— apartment*. 
fl?to over stores, and bars. There has been considerable redevelopment to 
^ P “* £ ^ mn *’ "Hwessway cots through the length of 
dtatrict The Jeffrie8 Homes development Is In the district, and 
chUdnen from these apartments attend Consens and Jefferson Junior Him 
8d»m Over a 10-year period, the population has gradually shifted from 
whit© to low-income Negro fluollle*. 


PhimMip Pubic Schools 

'Philadelphia, with a I960 population of 2,002,515, is the fourth law- 
rat city and the^fifth largest school district in the Nation. Average 
daily attendance for the school year 1959-60 was 237,840. The school , 
district of Philadelphia, which is coterminous with the city and 

county, is divided into eight school districts, each headed by a district 
superintendent. 

As part of the Great Cities School Improvement Program, the Ford 
Foundation made a grant of $94,700 for the 1960-61 school year, and 
the school district matched this amount The original project schools 
were one junior high school and three elementaiy schools. In Sep- 
tember 1961 the project was extended for 3 more years and expanded 
to include four additional elementary schools. 

The four schools participating in the study this publication is based 
on— Dunbar, Ludlow, Harrison Elementary, and Wanamaker Junior 
High— are located in District 5, iiuthe north-central part of Phila- 
delphia, This area, one of the oldest sections of thi city, has under- 
gone dramatic population shifts in the past decade. Currently,, some 
70 percent of the residents in the area are Negro, either recent in- 
mignuits or one generation removed from the South. Twenty percent 
are recent Puerto Rican in-migrants. The remainder are of varied 
ethnic origin. 

Dunbar Elementary, School. Dunbar Is a throe-story brick structure con- 
structed In 1981. Because of redevelopment In the neighborhood, pupil 
mobility Is excessively high. -The residents of the community are Negroes 
who live In substandard, three-story, absentee-owned, multiple-family dwell- 
ings. The school attendance area Includes dilapidated buildings, some of 
which are vacant; empty lots; and part of a low-rent housing project 
There are redevelopment plans for both public and private housing -"i f 

HarrUoh Elementary Behoof. Harrison la a two-story brick structure 
• bunt In 192a The school attendance area Includes a variety of new dwell- 
ings: a low-cost rental public-housing unit a recently built private home 
development, and a private rental unit which Include* apartments and — 
one-story homes. There remains In the neighborhood older housing which 

Is mostly substandard and a number of commercial buUdlngs. ' 
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Ludlow Elementary School Ludlow is a three*tory brick building con- 
structed in 1928. Hie student population is about 60 percent Negro and 
about one-third Puerto Rican. The school is located in the center of a 
densely populated area of two- and threewtory multiple dwellings, many of 
which are overcrowded. About 25 percent of the population are Puerto 
Rican ; the remainder are Negroes. A high percentage of the residents are’" 
receiving public assistance. 

W a n o make r Junior High School Wanamaker, a three-story structure 
built in 1909, is one of the newest junior high schools in Philadelphia. 
Nine elementary schools In the immediate area feed into Wanamaker. The 
neighborhood contains some of the newest housing units, as well as some 
of the most dilapidated, unsafe, and overcrowded homes in the city. Part 
of the neighborhood is undergoing extensive redevelopment, which includes 
private rental units and a large private ownership home development 
Within the past 5 years, practically all white families have left the neighbor- 
hood. 

St Ms Public Schools 

S St. Louis is the 10th largest city in the Nati^L and 18th in size of 
pupil enrollment, having 86,388 pupils in average daily attendance 
in 1969-60. The three participating schools — Banneker, Carr Lane, 
and Divoll Elementary — are located in the Banneker District, in the 
southeastern part of the inner city. Banneker is one of the five admin- 
istrative districts into which the St. Louis Public Elementary Schools 
are divided. 

The district, which is 95 peftent Negro, consists of substandard, 
ft overcrowded dwellings. The Pruitt-Igoe Housing Authority, con- 
sisting of high-rise apartments, is located in the district. 

The director of the Banneker District launched a program in 1957- 
58 , called “Operation Motivation,” to raise the academic achievement 
of the pupils from kindergarten through grade 8. The underlying 
assumptions supporting the “Operation Motivation” program were set 
forth as follows: that IQ scores, as they are currently arrived at, are 
not truly indicative of the capacity .« for academic achievement of 
pupils; and that sufficiently strong and appropriate motivation can do 
as much to change academic apathy to energetic school activity as can 
drastic alterations in instruction or curriculum. 

The director places great emphasis on activities designed to per- 
suade parents to aspire to a brighter and better future for their chil- 
dren through education and thus inspire these children by word and 
deed to regard school as the best means to self-fulfillment and upward 
mobility. 
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Banneker Elementary School. Banneker is a four- story brick bulldl^ 

erected in 1930. The neighborhood consists of two- and three-story tnijt 
and brick dwellings. Some of the houses are in an advanced stage of detit 
rloratlon. Many of the families are receiving public assistance. 

Carr Lane Elementary School. Built in 1968, Carr Lane, • three-at«j 
structure, has bad a relatively stable pupil population. The children wlit 
attend the school live in high-rise public-housing units which were completed 
in 1967. A large number of the residents qualify for Aid to Dependent Chit; 
dren grants. The average number of children per family is 6. M 

DivoU Elementary 8chool. DivoTl is a three-story red brick structure built 
in 1872; a wing was added in 1984. High pupil-mobility reflects the exc% 
*lve transience of the neighborhood population. The housing in the ah*/- 
Negro neighborhood was built shortly after the turn of the century. Many 
of theJwfnes, which are three-story, brick multiple-family dwellings^ ere frJ 
a dilapidated or deteriorating condition. There are no plans for redevelop 
ment of the area in the Immediate future. The school population also ^ 
includes children who live in a high-rise, publicly financed apartment;; 
building. s tjjj 



